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PEARL BAILEY 


View the modern magazine 


presents 


! A Concert Series of 
| The New Jazz 


Organized by Barry Ulanov 
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BARNEY BIGARD 
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First Series 


PEARL BAILEY, BARNEY BIGARD, 
DON BYAS, ERROLL GARNER, 
RED NORVO, STUFF SMITH, 


And Assisting Artists 
= hes 


<r pe 


Wednesday Evening, December 20 at 8:30 


TIMES HALL - 240 W. 44 St. 


Tickets: $1.80, $2.40, $3.60 Tax Included 
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ERROLL GARNER 


ge 


STUFF SMITH 


MRS. VINCENT ASTOR R. KIRK ASKEW, JR. SIDNEY JANIS KATYA SERGAVA 

MARQUIS DE CUEVAS HARRY A. BULL GEORGE KELLER FRANCES STELOFF 
PRINCESS GOURIELLI ALEXANDER CALDER GYPSY ROSE LEE JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY 
MR. OLIVER B. JENNINGS AARON COPLAND JULIEN LEVY PAVEL TCHELITCHEW 

ae ’ VALENTINE DUDENSING KENNETH MACPHERSON TAMARA TOUMANOVA 
MR. ARTURO LOPEZ-WILSHAW MARCEL DUCHAMP PIERRE MATISSE CARL VAN VECHTEN 
MARQUISE DE MONTFERRIER ANDRE EGLEVSKY HENRY McBRIDE GLENWAY WESCOTT 

MRS. HUDDLESTON ROGERS JAMES T. FARRELL GIAN CARLO MENOTTI MONROE WHEELER 

MRS. ROBERT SARNOFF ROSAMUND FROST KARL NIERENDORF STARK YOUNG 

PRINCESS ZALSTEM-ZALESSKY PEGGY GUGGENHEIM GEORGIA O'KEEFFE VERA ZORINA 


The 2nd and 3rd Series will be presented at Times Hall on February 1! and March 5. Tickets in advance from View, Inc., I E. 53rd St., 
NYO ian 9-7 522. 


ini ini i lete 
@ Valise containing miniature reproductions of the complete 
@ works of Marcel Duchamp, 1941. [Courtesy of Art Of This Century. ] 


View for March (No. I, Series V) will be a special number on Marcel Duchamp, 
legendary figure of contemporary French art. 

The first complete survey of his life and work. Completely documented and 
illustrated with cover especially designed by Marcel Duchamp. 
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Esquire’s 1945 Jazz Book $1.00 
Large, pamphlet size, ready Jan. 15th 


The Jazz Record Book $3.50 
A Smith & Durrell Book 


The Reali Jass $2.50 
A Smith & Durrell Book 


Esquire’s 1944 Jass Book — $2.00 
Cloth Bound Edition 
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A. 8. Barnes and Company 
67 West 44th Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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© « book mart « -« 
e e specials eo e @ 


MUSIC 


Faruer Or THE Buiues by W. C. Handy. 


3.00 

Esquire JAzz Boox by Paul E. Miller. 
2.00 

Stave Soncs Or Tue GeorciA SEA Is- 
LANDS. 3.50 
Music For THe Man Wuo ENJoys 
Hamtet By B. H. Haggin. Pais) 
Cuarres T. GrirFEs by Edward M. 
Maisel. 3.50 


ART 


YESTERDAY’S CHILDREN. Drawings by Pa- 
vel Téhelitchew. Poem by Parker Tyler. 


3.00 

GrorceE Grosz (30 water colors and 
drawings). 5.50 
MarrieD LiFE. 24 lithographs by Honoré 
Daumier. 5.50 


THe Mopern RAKE’s Procress. Paint- 
ings by David Low, words by Rebecca 


West. 4.50 
ADVENTURES OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 
Illus. by Gustave Doré. SoD 
De Save. Drawings by Beresford Egan 
and Brian de Shane. 4.50 
ArT OF THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL by 
Bennet and Croll. 3.85 


CoMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIE ANNUAL, 1930- 
1938 inclusive plus Man Ray (photo- 
graphs 1920-1934) 110.00 

Tue Great War. One hundred cartoons. 
A Neutral’s Indictment (in color). Lim- 
ited edition. 60.00 

Tue Cusist PAINTERS, AESTHETIC MEDI- 
TATIONS, 1914 by Guillaume Apolli- 


naire. Trans. by Lionel Abel. 1 
Manet. Letters with aquarelles. Exquisite 
reproductions in color. 24.00 
GREEN Sone by Edith Sitwell. 2.00 
Tue Devit’s SHare by Denis de Rouge- 

mont. : 
THE WEDGE by William Carlos Williams. 
3.50 


ALPHABET DU Decor Berthie Zilkha. 3.00 
NEVERTHELESS by Marianne Moore. 1.25 


NEW ARRIVALS FROM SCOTLAND 
AND AUSTRALIA: 


EXCELLENT STRANGER by Alister Kershaw. 


2.40 

THE VEGETATIVE EYE by Max Harris. 3.50 
ANncRY PENGUINS, Autumn 1944. 1.50 
Movern ScorrisH PaintTInG by je Dt 
Fergusson. 3.50 
AUNTRAN BLADs. Poems _ by Douglas 
Young. 2.40 


Darn Do Ermuir by Agus Dain Eile, 4.25 


Consult our GBM Currents For Winter for 
other new items. 


DYN No. 6 on the press. Magnificent issue. 


GOTHAM BOOK MART 


51 WEST 47th ST. NEW YORK 19 


ll faut étre 
absolument moderne 


—Rimbaud 


EDITOR 
CHARLES HENRI FORD 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
PARKER TYLER 


MANAGING EDITOR 
JOHN MYERS 


CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 
PHILIP LAMANTIA 
KENNETH MACPHERSON 
ROBERT MELVILLE 
EDOUARD RODITI 


ADVISORY BOARD 

AARON COPLAND 

HENRY McBRIDE 

JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY 
WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 
STARK YOUNG 


VIEW !S PUBLISHED FOUR 
TIMES A YEAR, !N MARCH, 
MAY, OCTOBER & DECEMBER 
BY VIEW, INC., AT | EAST 53rd 
ST., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. SERIES 
IV, No. 4, DECEMBER, 1944. 
ONE DOLLAR) A_ COPY; 
$3.50 A YEAR. LATIN AMERICA 
AND CANADA: $3.75 A YEAR; 
FOREIGN: $5.00 A YEAR. COPY- 
RIGHT, 1944, BY VIEW, INC. 
MANUSCRIPTS AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHS SHOULD BE ACCOM- 
PANIED BY STAMPED, SELF- 
ADDRESSED ENVELOPES. EN- 
TFRFD AS  SECOND-CLASS 
MATTER JANUARY 26. 1944, AT 
THE POST OFFICE NEW YORK, 
N. Y., UNDER THE ACT OF 
MARCH 3RD, 1879. 


TELEPHONE PLAZA  3-7522. 


HUGUETTE H. MULLER, ADVER- 
TISING REPRESENTATIVE. 


Vjow 
THE MODERN MAGAZINE 


SERIES IV, No. 4, DECEMBER, 1944, 


COVER BY ESTEBAN FRANCES 


A B AND C ON LAUTREAMONT LIONEL ABEL 
The first important essay on Lautréamont to be published in this country. Mr. Abel's first 
book, a volume of poems, will be brought oit by View Editions sometime in 1945. 


TIE THE GORDIAN KNOT AGAIN! DENIS DE ROUGEMONT 
Denis de Rougemont is a French writer of Swi:s nationality now residing in New York. He is 
the author of twelve books, two of which aze available in English translation: "Love In 
The Western World" (Harcourt, Brace) and "The Devil's Share’ (Pantheon). He is also 
the author of a play, ‘Nicolas de Flue,’ which has been set to music as an oratorio by 
Honegger. 


RUTH ROSES AND REVOLVERS MAN RAY 
A surrealist fantasy by one of the first pariicipators in the Dadaist movement of Post- 
World-War-l. Man Ray will have a retrospective exhibition of his work, paintings, draw- 
ings, rayograms, at Julien Levy's early next year. 


HEBDOMEROS GIORGIO DI CHIRICO 
The second instalment of Chirico'’s novel, pu'slished in French in Paris in 1929, and con- 
sidered the "key" to his most extraordinary desade of painting, 1908-1918. 


LINE AND SPACE OF THE IMAGINATION STANLEY WILLIAM HAYTER 
S. W. Hayter founded the celebrated Studio 17 in Paris in 1928 and this workshop for 
engravers has continued ever since, with headquarters now in New York. This essay, with il- 
lustrations from Miro, Klee and Mr. Hayter himself, is from a book ms. on engraving. In 1941 
Hayter had a one-man show at the Bignou Gallery and another exhibition will be held in 
January at the Mortimer Brandt. 


MICROCOSMOLOGICAL CHART OF MAN KURT SELIGMANN 
Seligmann, a well known contributor to View, has a one-man show at Durlacher Bros. dur- 
ing December. A folio edition of his “Oedipus, six original etchings with a narration of 
the myth by Meyer Shapiro, is obtainable from Durlacher Bros. for $65.00. 


SALUTS JEAN HELION 
“Saluts,"" drawn especially for View, is an example of this abstractionist's latest preoccupa- 
tion, “real life." He is the author of "They Shall Not Have Me," a book on his experiences 
in a German prison camp. 


FULL MARGIN ANDRE BRETON 
Originally published in French by Nierendorf with an etching by Seligmann, this will 
appear in Breton's first collection of poems in English, “Young Cherry Trees Secured Against 
Hares" (View Editions). 


ON THE DIGNITY OF MAN PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA 


The second and concluding installment of Pico's great oration. 


BOOK VIEWS 
By Paul Goodman, Marius Bewley, and Nico'as Calas. 


ART 


By Leon Kochnitzky, who will review important art events regularly for View, and Dr. 
Ernest Harms, editor of "The Nervous Child." 


JAZZ OF THIS QUARTER BARRY ULANOV 


Mr. Ulanov's jazz department will be enlarged in our next issue to include more photo- 
graphs and special features. 


PATHOS 
Siegfried Reinhardt is a View find. He is 19 years old and was born in St. Louis. 
The photograph of the tattoed prisoner—striking in its resemblance to Baudelaire—is from 


the Museum of Criminology in Rome. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORK OF GUSTAVE DORE (116), OSSIP ZADKINE (118), MAN 
RAY (120-123), EUGENE BERMAN, (125), VIP (137), MARK ROTHKO (138), ESTEBAN 
FRANCES (138), A. M. VEDOVELLI (138), LOUISE NEVELSON (143), JOHN TUNNARD 
(143), ALEXANDER CALDER (143), KAY SAGE (143), AND DAVID HARE (151). 


$1 


117 


119 


120 


124 


126 


129 
130 
132 


134 
137 


139 
141 


153 
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NIERENDORF GALLERIES 


NEW YORK CITY 
Doe tAol g5/th— SI. 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 
8650 SUNSET BLVD. 


Tee ! 


WORKS BY ALBERS - BECKMANN © BERTOIA 
CHAGALL-DE DIEGO-DREWES-FEININGER 


GROSZ - HOFER - 


KOLLWITZ - LEGER - 
OZENFANT - PICASSO 


KLEE - 
LEHMBRUCK - MARC - 


KANDINSKY - 


ROUAULT - SCHARL 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF PAUL KLEE'S WORK 


Portfolios with Originals: 


ESTAMPAS DEL POPUL VUH, 10 original color 
lithographs by CARLOS MERIDA. Excerpts from the 
Sacred Book of the Mayans in Spanish and English, 
portfolio, 16" x 18", signed by the artist. . $15.00 


ETCHINGS BY KURT SELIGMANN with poems by 
C. Mills, |. Goll, N. Calas, A. Breton. Each portfolio 
10" x 13", signed by the poets and artist. . $12.00 


Books for Art Lovers: 


GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES, complete edition. 212 illus- 
trations by JOSEF SCHARL, many in color. . $7.50 
"The outstanding production of the year; for libraries 
and collectors."" (New York Times) 


VOLTAIRE: CANDIDE. A new English edition with 26 
illustrations by PAUL KLEE. Nearly sold out. . $9.50 


PAUL KLEE: PEDAGOGICAL SKETCHBOOK with 
87 drawings, text by Paul Klee. Limited edition. $3.75 


THE OXFORD BOOK ON PAUL KLEE, with 2 color 
silkscreen ay and 67 pugicr: edited by K. Nieren- 
dortens = of es) eg EIOO 


DRAWINGS BY KLEE with 72 plates. . . $15.00 
BRUNO ADRIANI: Problems of the Sculptor. $3.00. 


MAILLOL, Complete: peieeg of Woodcuts, 176 
aerators. Mo; . as 3 Se GES200 


REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 


Fulfilment (The Angel) by Paul Klee. . . . $3.00 
THE PRINCE by Paul Klee. . . . . . . $3.00 
FLOWER FAMILY by Paul Klee. . . . . $5.00 
FIGURE OF THE EASTERN STAGE. . . . $5.00 
FERVENT MESSAGE by Paul Klee... . . . $8.00 
FARM IN THE NORTH by Paul Klee. . . $15.00 
THE TIGHTROPE WALKER by Klee . . . $3.00 


ONE WHO UNDERSTANDS by P. Klee . $15.00 
THE BOAT by Kandinsky . . . . . . . $3.00 
LE GRAND COG BLEU, 18"x 24", by Léger. $15.00 
THE BLUE HORSES, 18" x30", by Mare. . $20.00 


THE RED HORSES by Mare. . . . . . $18.00 


XXth Century series OF ART PUBLICATIONS 
with 400 Reproductions, many color plates by Arp, 
Miro, Klee, Picasso, Brancusi, etc. 5 volumes each 


at «6 8 Se 
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VALENTINE 


GALLERY 
55 EAST 57 STREET 


offers for sale 


paintings by the following artists 


CEZANNE 
GRIS 

LEGER 
MATISSE 
-MONDRIAN 
MIRO 
PICASSO 


EILSHEMIUS 
JOHN KANE 
TAMAYO 


FEMME A L’EVENTAIL-1912 BY PICASSO 


III 


ART OF THIS CENTURY 


DECEMBER 


ISABELLE WALDBERG 
CONSTRUCTIONS 


RUDOLPH RAY 


PAINTINGS 
JANUARY 
MARK ROTHKO 
PAINTINGS 
MODEL FOR A GARDEN — Giacometti 
FEBRUARY 
ALBERTO GIACOMETITI 
Art of This Century SCULPTURES 
AN ANTHOLOGY 
edited by Peggy Guggenheim MARCH 


JACKSON POLLOCK 


essays by Breton, Arp, and Mondrian, RECENT PAINTINGS 


156 pages, 69 half tone reproductions 
and contributions of 57 artists, 


Cover by Max Ernst 


art of this century RECORDINGS 


album no. 1, vol. | 


Paul Bowles 
SONATA FOR FLUTE AND PIANO (1932) 


Rene LeRoy flute—George Reeves piano 


TWO MEXICAN DANCES 
Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale, duo-piano 


Agents for Motherwell, Baziotes, David Hare. Laurence Vail’s bottles, Joseph Cornell 


Open daily 11—6 except Sundays 


30 WEST Oth STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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avel 


Ichelitchew 


January & 
to 
February 3 


The Crystal Grotto Tchelitchew 


RLACHER BROS. 
- Kirk Askew, Jr. 
ast 57th Street 


December 3 


to 
January 2 
Kurt A 
Seligmann NE. La 


tis 


EXHIB LEYONS 


Whee 


December 


Pie eeNWieke CALDER 


January 


DEG 


Bronzes 


Drawings - Pastels 


February 


40 
WATERCOLORS 


by 


Henry Moore 


IVON HITCHENS - FRANCES HODGKINS 
HENRY MOORE - PAUL NASH 
JOHN PIPER - GRAHAM SUTHERLAND 
JOHN TUNNARD 
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from 
THE DRAWINGS 
OF PAUL KLEE 


32 page text. 72 plates 
Portfolio $15.00 


from 
THE DRAWINGS 
OF JACQUES LIPCHITZ 


20 plates portfolio 
$5.00 


from 
THREE YOUNG ARTS 
and other Nursery Rhymes 


85 drawings by A. Calder 
Edited by J. J. Sweeney 
$12.50 


MORTIMER 
BRANDT 
GALLERY 


15 EAST 57th ST. 


EXHIBITION: 


Abstract and Surrealist Art 
in America 


Selections from Sidney Janis’ book 


(Nov. 25th - December) 
* 


ALBERT GALLATIN 
GIGLIO DANTE 
thru February 


* 


MAURICE SIEVAN 
thru February 


STANLEY WILLIAM 


HAYTER 


oil paintings 
drawings 


engravings 


January 6th 
to 
January 27th 


MORTIMER 
BRANDT 
GALLERY 


15 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


i 0 
Tentative price $7.5 


Recent publications 


; Henry Focillon 
survivances et Revell 4 reproductions, $3.00 


MOYEN-AGE 
spy CONNUS 00 
a ES ET SCULPTEURS QUE J Al illustrated, $2 0 
PEINTR ‘del Georges-Michel : nyMODERNE 


chat Li e price $4.00 
LES GRANDES kaa hel __Iilus., ten? a P $1.25 
i n 
pee DIABLE by Denis De aa ie g1.10 
LA PART DU aGe by Antoine De Saint-ExuP 
LETTRE A UN OF AH BERNHARDT ae 
A VIE MARVEILLEUSE © 


Avenue 


586 Fifth 


\ 
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I understand that Maldoror has ap- 

® peared in a new English translation. 

B: I have seen the book. The 

® translation, by Guy Wernham, is 

often brash and uninspired. But 

what is really staggering is the introduc- 

tory note. It is signed “The Publisher” 

and is in the worst imaginable taste. 

After indicating that he will not go all the 

way with the surrealists in their admira- 

tion for Lautréamont, “The Publisher” 

dedicates the edition to the profit of 

“the serious student of poetry”—whoever 

that is—with the deliverance that after 

all Maldoror “is literature of a sort.” “Of 
a sort,” indeed! What impertinence! 

A: From what you tell me the book 
must have been published by New Direc- 
tions . 

B: So it was. 

A: An “advanced” publisher, whose 
book lists are interesting, easily forgets 
that his views are not . . . But I can 
understand why you find such comment 
outrageous. Lautréamont’s poem has not 
for you been “literature of a sort.” It has 
been a new revelation, a pronouncement 
of doom, a beginning of the word, a 
charm, a curse. 

B: The truth is that for a while it 
poisoned my life. It took from me all 
taste for literature. Every other work 
seemed to me, as Aragon has said, “in- 
sipid and contrived.” I despised the poets 
I knew who had not read Lautréamont 
and continually urged them to read him, 
though in my heart I envied them that 
they had not. Why had not I too been 


dialogue 
by lionel abel 


On Lautreamont 


spared? Maldoror was not in this country, 
as in France, one of the books it was 
obligatory for a young man purposing 
poetry to read. I might have escaped like 
the others . I might have followed 
Yeats, Eliot, Valéry . .. At least I would 
have expressed myself ... I say Maldoror 
made me unresponsive to everything in 
literature, but it did not endow me with 
its creator’s powers. It destroyed every- 
thing and substituted itself, not leaving 
the smallest space for anything I could 
do .. . Lautréamont had said that poetry 
should be made by all, but he effectively 
prevented me from writing any... 

A: You no doubt felt a certain pride in 
being demoralized by a poet... 

B: To be a victim of Lautréamont was 
to be superior to everyone else . . . And 
there was no escaping the charm of his 
Song of Maldoror, that mighty sadic 
chant, which someone has compared to 
the song of an octopus riding the ocean 
waves ... To what has it not been com- 
pared! ... I was not far from thinking 
him the only man in modern times who 
had spoken darkly... 

A: By darkly I suppose you meant 
something more than mysteriously? 

B: I used to point out that to express 
what is hidden one must move from the 
circle of presuppositions in which words 
tend to confine us, and this would seem 
to be a contradiction, seeing that expres- 
sion involves the use of words. If I called 
Lautréamont great and made him my 
oracle, it was because I believed he had 
resolved this contradiction . . . He spoke 


to Matta 


from the dark, from which we are sepa- 
rated by speech... 

A: But this miracle has been achieved 
by other poets. In fact such achievement 
is precisely what we mean by poetry. 

B: Just as you say ... But I felt that 
no one since the sibyls and poets possessed 
by muses, had gone so far from the verb- 
alized, categorized, suppositional life of 
the ordinary mind as he who called him- 
self Count of Lautréamont .. . Of course, 
this could not have been achieved—by an 
intellectual man, whose head was full of 
theories and ideas, who knew that he was 
not a magician or a primitive mythmaker 
but an author, and even when he refer- 
red to himself as “a man, a bird or a 
stone,” did not forget that his purpose 
was literature: to “begin the next canto” 
—without a difficult and brutal technique 
of self-alienation. In one of the immense 
formulations of his Poésies, Lautréamont 
says: “Only by yielding to the night 
physically can one deal with it morally.” 
And he adds, “O Nights of Young, what 
migraines you cost me!” He had his 
“bloody ropes” for stringing up logic by 
the thumbs, his way of spitting with seri- 
ous mien on “sacred axioms,” his “vague 
perspectives that grind one in their imper- 
ceptible gears,’ an abundance of pertur- 
bations, anxieties, rages, and he made use 
of all of these, not neglecting to derive 
what inspiration he could from “excep- 
tions in the physical and moral order,” 
from whatever in nature is in some sense 


continuous with what in man we call 
(Continued on page 151) 
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N oracle had announced that he would 
be king who, standing up in his char- 
iot, would drive full speed into the 
temple of Jupiter. The few who knew 
this were excluded from competing by 

their very foreknowledge: complete spiri- 
tual innocence was a prerequisite. As for 
the common people, they went about their 
daily tasks. 

One day a peasant named Gordius 
comes to this Phrygian city declaring that 
he wishes to visit the monuments of the 
place. He is directed to the temple and 
the city hall. Without hesitating, he drives 
straight into the temple in his chariot, and 
the priests all cry out: “He is King. Here 
is the King we were awaiting!” 

Raised to kingship by chance and by 
the grace of innocence, Gordius wanted 


“o VE GORDI 


to remain king by a cunning application 
of craftsmanship. He leaps from his char- 
iot determined to display to the city dwel- 
lers what he can do. Between the horns 
5 of the altar and his chariot-pole he sets 
Sg So ang himself to weaving the most beautiful 
j ~%, Yk >, knot he had ever dreamed. He devotes to 
ay A Saal fall ms At it unspeakable hours of intense concentra- 
Wa”, bi) diy, tion. It is the time of his life. This knot 

Hod ae ww Cea! wh will bear witness to it. The innocence of 
ie Tee the man predestined and the slyness of 
the peasant are combined there in a dizzi- 
ness of discovery, in a tangle of genius. 
The most twisted whorls of this rope bind 
grace and ambition together, wed mad 
luxury to ingenious avarice, gather toge- 
ther in bonds of instinctive forethought 
the enthusiasm and the anguish of great- 
ness. The fellow clever enough to untie 
this masterpiece in the raw, by Jove, is 
not yet born! 

Nothing is known of the reign of Gor- 
dius. But the knot he tied has become fa- 
mous. A new oracle soon made it sacred 
among the Greeks: the one to untie it 
would reign over all Asia. 
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ZADKINE 


Denis de Fe ougement 
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For a knot is first of all a ring: sign 
of union and of assumption of power. 
Magic circle and royal crown. Sign too 
of fecundity. As soon as a plot is woven, 
it immediately rules the characters who 
live it. Marriage is a tie, friendship is a 
tie. When one says in French that a fruit 
is knotted it means that it contains seed. 

He who knows how to tie a knot knows 
also how to untie it, and how to tie it 
again. He holds the secret of power. 


7 9 kaw 


Those who dreamed of crowns came 
from all the lands of Greece to view this 
object. They came and sat before it, to 
study it passionately for hours, for days, 
for months on end. How many great 


ing to recipe? Its existence is therefore not 
recognized by science which does not want 
it. And if it is wanted by none it is mine! 
I take it: it is my freedom... . 


And he who would murmur sometimes: 
It is most soothing!—alluding to his love 
troubles, so simple. . . 


And the wife of Gordius came one day 
to fulfill her religious obligations. Before 
the knot, after one long look, she re- 
marked: There is not so great a likeness 
after all! (She thought her husband was 
preoccupied solely with herself). 


And so many others who came and 
stayed long. And none came but he went 
away enriched by a mystery. Such was 
the cult of Gordium, religion of the inex- 
tricable. 


NOT Again/ 


thoughts were caught in this trap for 
symbolical meditations! And how many 
eyes, apparently vacuous, learnt to deci- 
pher the circumvolutions of this emblem 
of one brain, born of a unique and really 
sovereign thought: kingship in its nascent 
form. 

I remember it well. I used to go and 
sit in the temple whenever my temper 
was intractable. I would cast a glance, 
sharp as an arrow, towards that lifeless 
knot of vipers. Deep revengeful thoughts 
writhed among the scarcely visible whorls 
imagined within this monstrous object 
made of-a single strand. 

And I would contemplate for hours 
those who, following my example, contem- 
plated the Gordian Knot. 

He who carried it within himself and 
was being analyzed at Delphi, would come 
between two sittings and crouch surrep- 
titiously among us, tying once again by 
this fascination all the knots the priest 
had unravelled within him, copying once 
again this knot from nature, loving it be- 
cause it was in his nature... . 

He also who foresaw science as it is to- 
day and would say to me: There is no 
science except of phenomena which can 
be reproduced at will. What is this knot, 
real, unique, inimitable, this indubitable 
object before me, and that science knows 
not how to verify or to untie for lack of 
knowledge of how to reproduce it accord- 


Say BN Seer 


Alexander, an impatient cheater, en- 
tered the temple on the day predicted by 
his stars, cut the knot with one stroke of 
his sword, picked up the prize for the 
duration of the season. (All gamblers are 
losers) . 


That stroke of the sword founded the 
modern world. 


A world of hasty simplification; of ex- 
perience which destroys its own object; 
of effective action to the detriment of 
common sense; of trickery and cheating; 


of broken bonds. 


And since then I constantly cry out: 
Tie it again, tie it again! For everything 
depends on it, the very meaning of our 
lives. 

For you are dying, we are all dying of 
boredom in a world where nothing is be- 
ing tied. 

For you are dying, we are all dying for 
spiritual life, precious life. A life whica 
exists only if held in the complex of a 
soul, in the twists of the deepest secret ever 
bound. And if you simplify things you 
win the world but at the price of a soul, 
your own. 

For you are dying, we are all dying 


for want of a love that severs nothing, 
but which binds, which accepts, pene- 
trates and knows that, to tie a steadfast 
bond, all those illogical turns: and loops 
are required, this hopeless intricacy, these 
infinite folds that defy calculation. 

For a cross-section of a knot teaches 
practically nothing about its structure, but 
destroys for all time the hope of ever 
tying it again, of understanding it or of 
being taken in by it, that is to say of 
knowing or loving. 


= 


To the myth of the Gordian Knot one 
can oppose only the story of THE-SIM- 
PLEST-KNOT-IN-THE-WORLD. 

Civil War was about to break out among 
the Swiss in the Vth century. A messen- 
ger was sent to the Hermit who lived in 
the Alps and who, without any power, 
held all authority. In their extremity and 
desperation, they sought his counsel. He 
took the cord which served as a belt to 
his simple habit, knotted it into a plain 
loop, and handed it to the messenger with 
these words: 

—Go, and give them this knot to untie. 

—Why, the merest infant could untie it! 

—The strongest man on earth would 
not be able to untie it and it would have 
to be cleft with a sword if each were 
holding one end and straining thereon. 


© Tie he PR CS 


What an edifying story, says Alexander. 


[Translated from the 
French MS. by Harotp Ropitr] 
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Tot ma patiente ma patience ma parente 

Gorge haute suspendue orgue de la nuit lente 
Révérence cachant tous les ciels dans sa grace 
Prépare a la vengeance un lit d’ou je naitrat. 


PauL Evuarp: Poésie La Vérité (France 1942) 


PVA 1944 


SWORE to you I would not paint 
another picture, photograph a pretty 
woman, nor make love to her, until the 
day of the liberation of Paris. 
Today I shall do all three. Have I 
already lost the faculty of counting? So 
many days have passed since I resolved 
to become a tree en espalier in the Jardins 
du Luxembourg as the only way out from 
destruction. It seemed the only way pos- 
sible of surviving those monsters who 
could see no farther than their Aryan 
noses. 

Why do you look at me as if I were 
some foreigner who speaks a strange lan- 
guage and who refuses to assimilate him- 
self to your peculiar ways? You know per- 
fectly well you can be as easily seduced 
by an exotic prince as by your own collo- 
quial yokels. You are a pendulum that 
clicks like a metronome within the space 
limits of two inches, risking the same de- 
struction that threatens your victims. 

I laugh with you, for only in risk is an 
escape possible; those who have assured 
themselves against all risks are bound to 
lose all. 

I have not really sought peace, not this 
peace as detestable as war. Peace without 
risks also has its death. I am still sur- 
rounded by threats, menaces and _ long- 
ings. I thirst for good wine and I hunger 
for large spaces without trees and without 
perspectives. The daily music and poctry 
fly off into tangents of commercials, while 
unfinished tales lead me into the cold re- 
cesses of refrigerators. 

-Do not mistake me, I don’t complain. 
While there are still diversions and inter- 
ruptions, the situation cannot really be 
grave. I have lived where silence precedes 
extinction, where all activity ceases. You 
understand. 


REVOLVERS 


Do not knit your brows and assume an 
air of boredom. I shall not try to cash 
in on my misfortunes by recounting my 
experiences, nor even the experiences of 
others less fortunate than myself. 

Nor shall I retire into the dreaded si- 
lence, not as long as I still am, capable of 
imspiring air. 

You see, I try to walk the tight-rope 
of accomplishment between the chasms 
of notoriety and oblivion; were I not a 
product of my time, I should never be 
conscious of anything but my accomplish- 
ments. Hence the desire to become a tree 
en espalier! 

Never was I capable of gracefully par- 
ticipating in any movement that required 
the cooperation of more than two people, 
and as far as a work of art was concerned, 
I was self-sufficient. It takes one man to 
create a work of art, not two. Of course, 
I mean man or woman. 

* Be ES : 

We are walking slowly along this quiet 
residential street towards the evening. 
Juliet wears a long satin heliotrope dress, 
I carry a heavy yellow-bound book under 
my arm. 

As we approach our destination, the 
red brick house on the corner, we note 
that all of the heliotrope painted shutters 
(same color as Juliet’s dress) are tightly 
closed except one on the street level. Juliet 
runs forward with small steps, waving 
back to me reassuringly, “I must first close 
that shutter.” I note that the interior seen 
through the open shutter is quite dark. 

While Juliet runs forward I stop at a 
nearby tree and relieve myself of the book 
by placing it on the ground at the foot 
of the tree. The title “SADE” appears in 
heavy letters on the cover of the book. 
This, I am sure, will dissuade anyone from 
taking any further interest in the book, 
or tempting anyone simply to take it. 
Besides, it is so cumbersome that it is 
worth taking the chance anyhow. 

As I turn to rejoin Juliet a small group 
of men in black evening clothes, led by 
Ruth in a heliotrope dress identical with 


that of Juliet, are mounting the few steps 
to the door of the house, followed by 
Juliet, as she beckons to me. 

Ruth from the top of the stairs beckons 
to me crying, “Hurry, they will soon be 
here.” 

Inside camp chairs are arranged in two 
connecting rooms before a small white 
screen on an elevated platform in the 
corner of the end room, with a number 
of chairs on each side of the screen, facing 
the rest of the seats. 

The party disposes itself on the plat- 
form, while, presently, people ordinarily 
and even carelessly dressed begin to ar- 
rive and fill up the rest of the seats. 

When all are expectantly settled and 
silent, Ruth rises gracefully, and after an 
effective pause, addresses the audience: 
“Good evening. We are going to have the 
privilege tonight of witnessing one of the 
most unusual films ever produced. What- 
ever it may lack in the way of sound and 
color you may supply out of your own 
conversation and by looking at me.” Here 
Ruth gracefully spreads the folds of her 
dress, smiles and bows slightly. “But for 
the real success of this presentation, you 
are earnestly requested to collaborate 
even more actively. You all know the 
principal character in this film, you have 
every confidence in him, and in the econ- 
omy of his gestures. To give these ges- 
tures their full meaning I earnestly im- 
plore you to follow, and to repeat these 
gestures as they occur. Are we agreed?” 

There is a murmur of approval. ‘Thank 
you” concludes Ruth, seating herself with 
great dignity and deliberation. 

The film begins, accompanied only by 
the monotonous rattling of the projector. 
A long series of shots showing different 
landscapes in different moods, with and 
without clouds, mountains, running water 
and still lakes, a close-up of a large rock 
with an open book at its base, as well as 
a military-type drum, evidently used as 
a seat; all this unfolds before an expec- 
tant audience. 

The scene changes to an empty room, 
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but in the middle the hero is seated on a 
chair, in deep thought Close by is an 
isolated priedieu. The audience as one 
man, leans forward intently, and auto- 
matically adopts the same pose as the 
actor on the screen. 

Presently our hero rises, climbs up on 
his chair, and stands motionless, looking 
straight ahead of him. Again the audience 
follows suit, and with a scuffling of feet 
and a scraping of chairs, it also rises and 
climbs up on the chairs. 

I am extremely annoyed, and get up 
reluctantly on my chair, not because I 


juliet 


wish to comply with Ruth’s. request, but 
in order to see the film. So I say to my- 
self. 

The actor finally descends from his 
perch, looks at the priedieu, and kneels 
down upon it. Without a word, and 
amidst a heavy thumping of feet, as well 
as a fall and a groan from one of the less 
agile spectators, the crowd descends from 
their chairs, and proceeds to kneel on the 
floor. 

This time my patience is at an end and 
I cannot help exclaiming, “What is this, 
are we in church?” A few turn to look 


disapprovingly at me. I do not kneel like 
the others, but resume my seat, secretly 
rejoicing in the improved view over the 
heads of the others. 

The actor, after a minute’s silent pra- 
yer, rises again, turns and slowly walks 
to the rear of the room, leaving by the 
one door in the middle of the back wall. 

The audience scrambles to its feet, and 
pressing each other closely, manages to 
file out of the house. 

Having risen with Juliet, I linger awhile 
until all have left, with the exception of 
the group on the platform. I look intently 


at Ruth who has also stood up amongst 
her remaining guests. She bows gracefully 
to them, excusing herself, and joins me 
with Juliet. As I lead the way out, flanked 
by the two women in identical heliotrope 
dresses, I cannot help feeling a certain 
compensation for the ill feeling the whole 
atmosphere has given me, and I say jok- 
ingly, “Now that we are alone again, we 
can finish this film according to our own 
desires.”” As we go out, the last groups are 
seen disappearing in different directions. 

-I lead my companions in the direction 


of the tree where I had left my book, and 
pick it up without having had any mis- 
fiivings of not finding it there. I pick it 
up carefully, for close by is a withered 
rose stuck in the excrement of a dog. 
Juliet bursts out laughing, “All that is 
lacking now is a revolver.” 

I do not relish this flippancy, but taking 
a coin out of my pocket, I speak with 
patience and great indulgence: “You-see, 
it is like this coin, people look only at one 
side of this for the more prosaic details 
of value, country of origin, motto, but 


look carefully at the other side and you 
will see the real decorative value including 
the date of coining.” 

The head on the coin bears a striking 
resemblance to my imaginary portrait of 
Sade, as well as the date of his birth, 
1740. For further details please con- 
Slt au, 


Man Ray 
1045 Vine Sr. 
HoLitywoop, 
CALIF. 
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by Giorgio ih Aoédemates 


II 

HE burning summer, with its dinners 

on the beach, was over. Hebdomeros 

remembered those meals, made up 

principally of spoiled red snappers 

which gave ptomaine to the bathers; 
they would writhe all night between the 
hot sheets in their hotel rooms, griped 
with pain and breathing air that choked 
them with its combined smells of linoleum 
and dirty toilets. And at regular inter- 
vals through the open window would 
come the sound of the waves breaking, 
somewhere out there in the dark. 

Right now he must get up and go out. 
For some time this idea had preoccupied 
Hebdomeros. The raucous screams of the 
peacocks, dragging their spotted feather 
trains, somehow managed perfectly to 
define the very special atmosphere of the 
old villa’s verandah, stuffed with living 
plants and artificial flowers. And so now 
the great problem was to get out. Some- 
times this can easily be accomplished: 
during an evening party, for instance, 
when everyone is chatting and gesticu- 
lating, and the guests move back and 
forth between the rooms completely oc- 
cupied with being clever and bringing 
their conversations to successful conclu- 
sions, it is child’s play to slip in between 
the guests and make a getaway. On the 
other hand, there are times when it is 
far more difficult. And this occurred to 
him as he stood in the middle of that 
room, surrounded by all those middle- 
aged whores who sat there severe as un- 
moving Areopagites with their herculean 
arms crossed above their overdeveloped 
bosoms like wrestlers posing for their pic- 
ture. And their hostile glances converged 
upon him like the boats of a squadron 
upon a fort of the enemy’s coast. One 
would have needed superhuman courage 
to get up and leave that attentive, infer- 
nal circle. That is why Hebdomeros pre- 
ferred to stay and pretend to be interested 
in the pictures and bad objets-d’art which 
he had known by heart since childhood. 

So he let himself be lulled by the mem- 


translated by 
Paul Bowles 
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ory of a twilight hour: gardens in the 
evening mist, the barracks of the artillery, 
earthquakes, (“disturbances,” said the pa- 
pers), with the whole neighborhood spend- 
ing the night outdoors. Mattresses had 
been thrown from the windows and then 
spread out around the statue of the politi- 
cian in a frock-coat with a stone scroll in 
his hand where the sculptor had put his 
own name and the date. Some people 
claimed that a comet was on the way and 
that it would be the end of the world, 
just as the books of astrology predicted. 
An adolescence of serenades at the foot 
of dead cities shining white in the moon- 
light, and then those truly extraordinary 
nights when cascades of flowers fell from 
their stalks, so that along the lonely sea- 
side stretches were raised up infinite of- 
ferings of petals, and in each wave rolled 
roses upon numberless roses. All this,— 
only to find himself now with the other 
patients in this great glass house, seeking 
a fleeting ideal. 

And this is why he used to pass whole 
nights seated in bed, his face in his hands, 
while on the table, between his pipe and 
tobacco-pouch, the candle finally burned 
out, deformed by its own melting. At such 
moments however, it occasionally hap- 
pened that the wall at the other end of 
the room rolled back, like the curtains in 
a theatre, whereupon strange sights ap- 
peared, sometimes frightening, sometimes 
sublime or charming. It might be the 
stormy ocean, with hideous little beings 
grimacing and making hostile motions 
from the foam on the crests of the waves, 
or it might be a countryside in the spring- 
time, wonderfully peaceful and_ poetic. 
Tender green hills would frame a path 
whose edges were shaded by almond trees 
in bloom, and walking slowly along the 
path would be a pensive woman all in 
white. “But that was nothing,” Hebdo- 
meros would say, when he thought of 
what the city was on summer nights. 

Used by virgins, children, youths. this 
rather low, well-proportioned building 
looked for all the world like an enormous 
toy house which after having been moved 
several times had finally been put into its 
proper place. Its front was turned toward 
the south and thus faced the sea. The 
stern was to the north. The dreamy youths 
used to come and lean here, for the north 
attracted them more than any other point 
of the compass; later on it would be the 
west, but for the moment they could think 


only of the north. At noon, in the spring 
and autumn, those halfway seasons, the 
sky was as blue as a piece of paper 
stretched taut. There was no portion of 
lighter color down near the horizon,—it 
was blue everywhere from top to bottom, 
a real roof over the city. On these su- 
premely happy days, the points of the 
compass and the sense of orientation in 
general disappeared from the conscious- 
ness of this whole young world of virgin- 
athletes and ephebic gymnasts fresh from 
the shining gravel tracks. Someti nes the 
solid silver trophy-cups and laurel wreaths 
were carried off by girls who ran brazenly 
across the arena like deer. Then both the 
children and the youths would be in the 
same situation, and those who at other 
moments stood dreaming of the north 
would leave their reveries. Yes, all these 
young people unconsciously were living 
some of the deepest hours of their lives. 
Youths already in training at the palestra, 
or boys still playing at building sand- 
castles and setting traps baited with a 
ripe olive to catch blackbirds, all would 
be called sooner or later, to govern the 
commonwealth, or, sword in hand, to de- 
fend their country’s sacred soil; or again 
to transact business, to build, to sculpt the 
warriors and the great politicians, so that 
likenesses of them, either naked or dressed 
according to the style of the period, could 
be erected in the peaceful shade of the 
parks where the nursemaids strolled. 

Or they might have been called upon 
to explore distant countries, or to put up 
for the night in wagons fitted out like 
moving houses, where, worn out from a 
long day of hunting, they would fall 
asleep to the howling of hyenas and jack- 
als. Or they would have transacted busi- 
ness with neighboring countries, buying 
and selling bales of goods, all neatly roped 
and looking as alike as brothers. Yes, in- 
deed, it was quite clear that all these 
young men were living the hour of their 
eternal present. Now it was only a ques- 
tion of hours before Nature, in her wis- 
dom (at least, they call it that), would 
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[AGN ATION 


HE complexity of the human concept 
of space is demonstrated by the num- 
ber of equivalent words that have 
had to be invented in all languages 
to characterize different aspects and 

functions of this idea. Physical space, that 
external space which is experienced di-| 
rectly through the senses, is complex 
enough. The senses of sight, touch, and 
to some extent, hearing, are involved in 
its exploration—and one characteristic of 
the manner in which it is experienced 
immediately appears; without motion, in 
the sense of physical displacement in the 
medium, the experience of space is in- 
complete. In this respect, the recognition 
of space can be assimilated to movement 
itself—to the primary function of life. 
In the visual recognition of space. from 
the scientific point of view, it is found 
that where the dimensions of space are 
not enormously greater than those of the 
individual, the movement of the observer 
is sufficient to verify his relative distance 
rom objects in space (a movement of 
the head, even a difference of angle be- 
tween the axis of the eyes, is sufficient to 
situate two objects if near enough), but 
when interplanetary distances are involved, 
a movement in the space itself becomes 
necessary before the space can be defined 
from the viewpoint of the observer. (Phe- 
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nomenon of Parallax.) 

From this observation, it appears that 
motion is inevitably involved with the 
concept of spacemotion, whether of ob- 
jects situated in very distant space or, in 
smaller scale, motion on the part of the 
observer. I wish to concentrate rather on 
the concept than on space as a thing, since 
the concept, referable to our habits of 
thought, is more easily verifiable than 
space itself—and so might be considered 
as belonging to a higher order of reality. 

We have noted that for the recognition 
of certain dimensions of space, the exist- 
ence of objects in the space was neces- 
sary. One view of the concrete object in 
space is that those parts of space can be 
considered as modifications of the space 
which interpenetrates them (the ether of 
the scientist) modifications in respect to 
‘mass, rigidity, or fluidity; in fact, objec- 
tivity. In many cases it is the property 
of such modified fractions of space (a 
capacity for emitting or reflecting light, 
heat, sound, or other vibration) which 
constitutes the only means of observing 
or experiencing the space in which they 
are situated. 

At one time it was customary to place 
spheres of mirror glass in the cages of 
birds—perhaps with the idea that look- 
ing into them would give the bird an illu- 
sion of unbounded space and _ liberty. 
When one looks into such a mirror, after 
an instant’s adjustment, the sensation is 
of looking outward rather than inward, 
into a space which, it is true, shows in- 
creasing spherical aberration towards its 
limits, but seems very similar to external 
space. One very obvious difference, how- 
ever, is the distorted image of the ob- 
server in the center—not present in the 
habitual conception of space. In other 
words, the usual distinction between that 
part of space occupied by the observer 
and the “phenomenal world” around him 
is momentarily lost through some degree 
of distortion. Although the space per- 
ceived is almost identical with external, 
egocentric space. he may have for the 
moment the illusion of being able to navi- 
gate in it, outside of or interpenetrating 
his own body. 

By reason of these two details—the lack 
of distinction between the outward and 
inward directions, and the completeness 
of the image: the observer included to- 
gether with the space observed, seem to 
me to make the spherical mirror an ex- 
cellent point of departure for the consid- 
eration of the space of the imagination. 

In a sense one could say that the mathe- 
maticians have explored this order of 
imaginary space; expressions often arrived 
at for quite other motives can be consid- 
ered as referable to space; in some cases, 
even reprojected in concrete form to make 
models illustrating curious properties of 
line, surface, and movement in space. Of 
course, it is possible to translate the indices 
of x, x*, x? as length, length X breadth, 
length X breadth X height, as their usual 


terms, square and cube, indicate—but 
when one attempts to visualize the square 
root or the cube root of x—or to follow 
completely reasonable operations with 
negative quantities or with the square 
root of —1, the difficulty of translating the 
dialect of mathematics into visual expres- 
sion becomes obvious. In other words, if 
the mathematician has explored the space 
of the imagination he has not carried a 
camera, and the recording of his comp- 
tometer gives us nothing but quantities in 
another specie. One important character- 
istic shown by the analogy with mathe- 
matical space is that it is not limited by 
duration; the time factor with which it is 
inevitably associated can be imagined to 
travel forward or backward with the 
change of a sign, and is not uni-direc- 
tional as in external visual experience. The 
ambiguity betwcen the inward and out- 
ward sense can be demonstrated by the 
number of solutions to a problem in the 
mathematics of space, some of which may 
be “real,” others unreal, or rather unreas- 
onable, some negative, others positive in 
sign—yet from mathematical considera- 
tions there is no exact reason to favor one 
of the alternatives more than another. In 
fact the commentary that mathematics 
furnishes on the problems of space, though 
reasonable (meaning in step with general 
habits of thought) and consistent with it- 
self. omits most of the functions of space 
which are of interest to the artist, just as 
a sine curve fails to induce all the emo- 
tional reactions of a ride on a roller- 
coaster. 

The visible space seen in the spherical 
mirror is completed by the space occupied 
by the observer himself, but the space of 
the imagination is not limited by the re- 
stricted experience of the individual in 
his own lifetime. In the unconscious mind 
one might expect to find trace of the ex- 
perience of space derived from other 
species from which the human has evolved, 
the freedom of movement in three di- 
mensions in water reconquered in some 
respect by the conquest of the air. The 
space of the imagination—like that of the 


mathematician—is not limited in direc- 
tion or duration-in-time, nor is it inev- 
itably confined to one order of time, for 
the simultaneous realization of a number 
of rates of movement in time is quite pos- 
sible. It can travel forward or backward 
in time as it can travel inward or outward, 
or both, or into an unlimited series of di- 
mensions. The movement of space and 
the motion of objects in it have less limi- 
tation, and their representation greater 
possibilities, than such phenomena in ex- 
ternal space. Thus the space of the imagi- 
nation contains an essential mutation and 
ambiguity; that order of ambiguity that 
permits the poet to imply an infinite series 
of linked consequences in a single phrase 
and a score of experiences to be simul- 
taneously present to the mind of a child. 

For a generation, both sculptors and 
graphic artists have shown an intense pre- 
occupation with the interpretation of 
imaginary space, and not alone, because, 
in consequence of the increased technical 
means of action in space and time, the 
world has developed the same interest. 
These artists have operated with concrete 
construction, employing actual motion, 
density, equilibrium, and color—but for 
the moment I wish to deal only with 
one particular means of description of 
space-line. 

To trace with a point (driven or 
“drawn”) on a surface is about as ele- 
mentary a human process as anything 
associated with expression; it involves mo- 
tion and the exercise of force of the sim- 
plest order. But it is not primarily asso- 
ciated with the exact reproduction of im- 
mediate visual experience because the 
the trace resembles astonishingly few phe- 
nomena in external nature. Only under 
certain circumstances can a stem, a vine, 


or a crack be considered a line, and the 


thread or fiber, perhaps the closest to a 
true line, is not necessarily only in the 
two dimensions of the trace. So that the 
line, though inevitable as a thing to be 
made, becomes at once a convention in its 
use in representation. 

By definition, a line is a long narrow 
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volume of a color or value differing from 
that of the surface on which it is traced. 
Its function in expression, however, may 
be to represent: 


A) A long, narrow object as a strand 
or thread, stretched, bent or laid on a 
flat surface; e.g., a limp thread. 

B) A wire, or more or less rigid strip, 
seen edge-on, bent or twisted in three di- 
mensions, or in a two-dimensional plane 
not parallel to the plane on which the 
line is drawn; e.g., a coiled spring. 

The distinction between these two cate- 
gories is, in addition to the three dimen- 
sional character, the quality of resilience 
and comparative rigidity represented by 
B. 

C) The defining edge of one plane 
against another plane, a volume, or 
against space. These functions of the line 
are, of course, quite arbitrary, as that 
which is represented is in no sense a line. 


D) As in many mathematical diagrams, 
the locus (path showing successive posi- 
tions) of displacement of a point or object 
in motion. Here again the representation 
may attempt to indicate a two-dimen- 
siona! path or one in three dimensions. 

E) A direction of movement, or the 
direction in which a force or tension is 
exercised without any implied point or 
object in motion. Again used in mathe- 
matical illustration of mechanical prob- 
lems. 

F) As in the original definition, a long 
narrow volume which may dilate to a 
volume of different character or may 
diminish to a series of isolated points. 

G) In combination with other lines, 
parallel or hatched, to describe a differ- 
ence of value or illumination. 

H) A mesh or web of filaments or fi- 
bers, as in a membrane, a net which itself 
can describe a surface in space, with its 
torsions, inversions, and movements. 

I) The axes of volumes; or the axes in 
space serving to situate objects by the rela- 
tions of such objects to them (Co-ordi- 
nates). 


Although certain of these functions of 
the line in concrete expression are less 
familiar than others, all of them are used 
and are to be used. They are not however 
mutually exclusive. In the process of trac- 
ing a web of lines to indicate a transparent 
surface which diminishes to a point or 
fold, the accumulation of the lines will 
give a difference of value suggesting an 
effect of light; the character of curvature 
of the individual lines composing the mesh 
will itself suggest rigidity, resilience or 
tenuity; the tensions existing at the inter- 
sections of lines of unequal force may be 
modified by other intersections or by the 
addition of a point at the intersection. A 
single line which at one point of its trace 
represents an object may continue to des- 
cribe the margin of a plane and may 
divide into a system of lines to indicate a 
transparent surface. A number of lines 
which describe movements in three di- 
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mensions will still intercept areas between 
them in the plane of the drawing, the 
effect of which will be perceived simul- 
taneously with that aimed at with the 
individual lines. 


ly reasonable to suppose the point of in- 
tersection to project in front of the plane 
of the drawing—in fact, we find imme-_ 
diately that the character of the space of 
the imagination is clearly demonstrated 


Above: SCENE WITH RUNNING WOMAN: Frem "The Drawings of Paul Kee" (Curt Valentin, N. Y.) 
Below: DRAWING: Miro. (Courtesy Picrre Matisse Gallery) 


Where two lines are drawn to converge 
to a point it is entirely reasonable to 
imagine them to represent parallel traces 
upon a plane or a curved surface not 
parallel to the plane on which they are 
drawn—the familiar experience of per- 
spective will easily cause the point to 
appear more distant than the open ends 
of the lines. But by concentrating a mo- 
ment on such an image, it becomes equal- 


by the ambiguity of significance of the two 
lines. 

In line engraving as in sculpture, the 
trace docs not remain precisely in the 
plane of the plate (consequently of the 
print made from it), although in engrav- 
ing the departure from that plane may 
be only of the order of a few hundredths 
of an inch at its maximum. As the burin 

( Continued on page 140) 


_ microcosmological chart of man 
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IKE the universe which creates and maintains, and draws from itself its creative impulse, thus man is cause 
and effect altogether. In this sense we may call him a microcosm. And analogists could draw connecting 
' lines between man and the universe, calling man's mind the creative, man's intellect the maintaining principle. 


The libido may have its response in the creative impulse and reason might find its replica in the creation in 


action. The head orders and the body operates. The head is ruled by mind and psyche, the body by instinct. 
The interaction mind-psyche-body causes a precarious equilibrium. The summus of this intricate concoction of 
adverse and harmonious interactions forms the individual. The individuals are of endless variety according to the 
genetics and quantities of the different elements, indicated in the chart. 
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Full Matgian 


don't hold with those in-the-know . 
I've never lived in that place known as "The Froggery 
My heart's lamp smokes and soon splutters on nearing a parvis 


| have always been drawn only to what is not a sure bet 

A tree marked out by the storm 

The glimmering boat brought in by the ship's boy 

The building as nothing only in the lizard's unblinking stare and a thousand clustered leaves 


Excluding all others | have looked only at women at odds with their time 

Either they arose towards me borne up by the mists of some chasm 

Or still missing less than a second ago they preceded me to the lilt of the Dulcimer Girl 
in the street that at the slightest breath flamed with the torches of their hair 


Above all others that Queen of Byzantium whose eyes so transcended the ultramarine 
That | never happen in Les Halles where she appeared to me | 
Without her being endlessly multiplied in the mirrored barrows of the women selling violets 


Above all others the cave-child whose embrace prolongs to a lifetime the eskimo night 
Even while daybreak out-of-breath etches its reindeer on the pane 

Above all others the nun with nasturtium lips 

In the bus from Crozon to Quimper 

The noise of her eyelashes disturbs the grey wren 

And the book with a clasp is about to slip from her crossed legs 


Above all others she who in times past was the little winged guardian of the Door 
Through which conjectures steal among the rickshaws 

She shows me crates marked with ideographs lined up along the Seine 

And she stands on the broken egg of the lotus against my ear 


Above all others she who smiles at me from the depths of the lake of Berre 

When leaning against me she chances to follow from a bridge in Martigues the slow procession of 
low-lying lamps 

Medusas in ball-gowns whirling within the chandelier ee | : 

She who pretends not to be the whole of this féte 

And to ignore the votive quality of this accompaniment to and fro each day renewed 


Above all others 


| come back to my wolves to my ways of feeling 
The true luxury 

is that the divan of cushioned white satin 

Should be starred with a slash 


| need that evening glory striking athwart your grove of laurels 

the gigantic shells of completed systems which stand revealed in irreguiar clefts across the land 
With their mother-of-pearl stairways and their gleams of old lantern panes 

Hold me only in so far as vertigo 

ts granted to man who lest any part of the vast rumbling be lost 

Has at times gone to the length of smashing the pedal 
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by Andre’ Exelon 


| find my needs in the crevices of rock there where the sea 
Hurls its globes of horses ridden by howling dogs 

Where conscience no longer is bread in its kingly mantle 

But that kiss which alone is rekindled from its own embers 


And even those who follow a path not mine 

A path undiscernibly the contrary of mine 

it flounders at the outset in the mythical sands of the beginning 

But suddenly the wind has arisen the balusters have started to swing widely around the irised ball 


And for. them it was the defenestration of the universe 

Without further heed to that which should never end 

Night and day exchanging their vows 

Or the lovers in time's flaw finding again and losing the ring of their source 


O great sensitive movement whereby others succeed in becoming mine 
Even those who in life's burst of laughter are immured in sackcloth 
Those whose glance makes a scarlet rent in the blackberry bushes 

Drag me off drag me off where | don't know how to go 


Blindfold you're burning you're colder and colder 


However they may have struck their place is laid at my table 
My splendid Pelagius your head crowned with mistletoe high above those lowered brows 


Gioacchino da Fiore led by the dreadful angels 

Who still today at certain hours fold their wings low over the suburbs 
Where the chimneys flare up bidding to a resolve more closely tender 
Than the pink heptagonal structures of Giotto 


Meister Eckhardt my master in the hostel of reason 
Where Hegel says to Novalis with him we have all we need and off they go 
With them and the wind | have all | need 


Yes Jansenius | was expecting you prince of rigor 
You must feel cold 


He alone who succeeded while living in being but his own shade 
And from his dust was seen to arise threatening all the city the flower of spasm 


Paris the Deacon 


The beautiful the ravished the submissive the overwhelming La Cadiere 


And you Messers Bonjour 
Who have beyond the shadow of a doubt | believe crucified two women with considerable pomp 


You of whom an old Fareins-en-Dole peasant 
At home between his portraits of Marat and Mother Angélique 
Told me that when you passed on you left to those who have come and who might come 


Enough ¢o last a long while 
translated by Edouard Roditi 


Dice della Mirtandela s very 


elegant sheech on the dignity of man 
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II 

HOSE are the reasons, most reverend 

fathers, which have not merely in- 

spired me but compelled me to the 

study of philosophy. I was certainly 

not going to state them, except as a 
reply to those who are accustomed to con- 
demn the study of philosophy in princes 
especially, or generally in men who live 
under a mean fortune. Already now—and 
this is the misfortune of our age—, all 
this philosophizing of ours makes for con- 
tempt and contumely rather than for 
honor adn glory. This destructive and 
monstrous opinion that there should be no 
philosophizing or that few should do it 
has so invaded the minds of nearly every- 
body (as if to say that we have the causes 
of things, the ways of nature, the propor- 
tion of the universe, the counsels of God, 
the mysteries of heaven and earth all laid 
out in the open before our eyes and in 
our hands!) that nothing is to the point 
unless a man can derive some _ benefit 
from it or get some gain for himself; 
hence it has come about that now,—how 
shocking it is!—, only those are thought to 
be wise do the study of wisdom for the 
sake of money: hence it is possible to see 
the chaste Pallas—who moves among men 
by a gift of the gods—, hurried away, 
hooted, and hissed; and it is impossible 
for a man to have her whom he loves 
and delights in, unless she first, as it were, 
prostitute herself and bring back the price 
of her deflowered virginity, ill gotten gold, 
to her lover’s money box. I say all this 
not without great grief and indignation, 
npt against the princes of our time but 
against the philosophers who believe and 
preach that there should be no philoso- 
phizing, because there is no money for 
philosophers, no prizes awarded them,— 
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as if they did not show by this one word 
that they are not philosophers. And since 
their whole life is placed in money-mak- 
ing or in office-seeking, they do not em- 
brace the knowledge of truth in itself. 

I shall do myself this honor and shall 
not blush to praise myself in this respect; 
that I have never philosophized for any 
other reason except for the sake of phi- 
losophizing, that I have neither hoped 
nor sought from my studies, from my 
burning of the midnight oil, any other 
gain or profit than the cultivation of the 
mind and the knowledge of the truth 
always so greatly desired by me. I have 
always been so desirous of this truth and 
so much in love with it that I abandoned 
all care of public and private affairs and 
gave my whole self over to the business 
of contemplating, from which no dispar- 
aging on the part of the envious, no slan- 
der from the enemies of wisdom, have 
been able so far or will be able afterwards 
to frighten me away. Philosophy herself 
has taught me to weigh things by my own 
self-knowledge rather than by the judg- 
ments of others, and to consider not so 
much whether I should be badly spoken 
of as whether I myself should say or do 
anything bad. In fact, I was not ignorant, 
most reverend fathers, that this disputa- 
tion of mine will be as pleasant and en- 
joyable to all you who delight in the good 
arts as it will be heavy and burdensome 
to many others; and I know that there 
are some who have condemned my under- 
taking before this and who condemn it 
now under many names. And so there are 
usually no fewer, not to say more, howls 
raised in good and holy fashion against 
virtue than in wicked and nasty fashion 
against vice. 

There are some who do not approve of 
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this whole class of disputes and this prac- 
tice of debating in public about the liberal 
arts,—asserting that it makes for the pa- 
rade of talent and the showing off of learn- 
ing rather than for the acquiring of edu- 
cation. And there are some who indeed 
do not disapprove of this type of exercise, 
but do not approve of it at all in my 
case, because I at my age, in only the 
twenty-fourth year of my life, have dared, 
in the most famous city, in the largest 
assembly of the most learned men, in the 
apostolic senate, to propose a disputation 
concerning the sublime mysteries of 
Christian theology, concerning the loftiest 
places in philosophy, concerning unknown 
teachings. Others who give me leave to 
dispute are unwilling to give me leave to 
dispute about nine hundred questions,— 
saying in slander that the proncsal was 
made as needlessly and ambitiously as it 
was beyond my powers. I should have 
surrendered myself to their reproaches 
and my hands to the switch, if, as I ac- 
knowledge, philosophy had taught me and 
if now, at her teaching me, I should not 
answer whether I believed this disputation 
between us has been set up as a brawl 
and for the purpose of mutual recrimina- 
tion. Wherefore let malice, which Plato 
writes of as being always absent from the 
dance of the gods, carry out afar from our 
minds too every proposal for detraction 
and counter-irritation; and let us learn 
in friendly fashion whether I ought to 
dispute or whether I ought to dispute con- 
cerning sO many questions. 

First, to those who slander this practise 
of disputing publicly, I am not going to 
say much, except that this crime—if they 
judge it a crime—, is the joint work not 
only of all you very excellent doctors, 
who have often discharged this office not 


The first translation into this language of 
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also of Plato and Aristotle and the most 

upright philosophers of every age as well 
| as myself. For them there was no more 
Wy, certain means for the attaining of the 
knowledge of truth which they sought 
than that they should be very steadfast 
in the exercise of disputing. As through 
‘gymnastics the forces of the body are 
strengthened, so without doubt on this, 
so to speak, wrestling-mat of the liberal 
arts, the forces of the mind are far 
stronger and more vigorous. And I should 
not have believed that the poets with the 
arms of Pallas they sing of, or the jews, 
when they say ..., the sword is a sym- 
bol of the wise, have signified anything 
to us except that contests of this type to 
safeguard the getting of wisdom are as 
honorable as they are necessary. Perhaps 
that is why the chaldaeans too desire that 
at the birth of him who is to become a 
philosopher Mars should behold Mercury 
with triangular aspect,—as if to say that 
if you take away these encounters, these 
arms, then all philosophy will become 
drowsy and sleepy. 

But to those who say I am not equal to 
this job, the reasons in my defense are 
harder to state. For if I say I am equal 
to it, perhaps I shall seem liable to the 
charge of boastfulness and self-conceit; if 
I confess myself unequal, of audacity and 
imprudence. You see what difficulties I 
have fallen into, in what a position I am, 
where I cannot without blame make a 
‘promise concerning myself which in a 
moment I cannot without blame fail to 
fulfill. Perhaps I might bring forward 
that saying of Job’s, in all men the spirit 
is the spirit; and, with Timothy, let no 
one scorn to listen to your young man- 
hood; but from my own self-knowledge 
instead, I shall say that there is nothing 
in myself either great or singular. Though 
I do not deny that I am very studious 
and desirous of the good arts, neverthe- 
less I do not take to myself or lay claim 
to the name of a learned man. Wherefore 
I did not lay such a great burden on my 
shoulders because I was not conscious of 
my unsteadiness, but because I knew it to 
be a peculiarity of fights of this class, 
that is, concerning the liberal arts, that in 
them it is profitable to be beaten. Where- 
fore each of us, feeble as he is, can and 
should lawfully not only not disparage 
them but also seek them voluntarily, since 
indeed the loser receives kindness and not 
injury from the winner; since through 
him the loser returns home richer, that 
is, more learned, and readier for future 
fights. Inspired by this hope, I, unsteady 
soldier though I be, have not been afraid 
to challenge the bravest and the strongest 
of all to such a heavy fight. Nevertheless, 
no one can judge more rightly at any rate 
from the outcome of the fight than from 
my time of life that it was an act of 
boldness. 

It remains, in the third place, for me to 
give an answer to those who are offended 
| by the numerous multitude of questions 
| proposed,—as if this burden sat upon their 
own shoulders, and as if it were not I 
alone who have to undergo this toil, great 
as it is. It is certainly unbecoming and 


| without very great praise and glory, but 
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capricious to have too strong a wish to 
set up the limits to another’s industry. 
And, as Cicero says in this case, he is the 
better who has the greater desire for the 
mean. All in all, it was necessary for me 
either to fail or to succeed in such great 
undertakings. If I should succeed, I do 
not see why it is praiseworthy for me to 
distinguish myself on ten questions, while 
it is thought blameworthy for me to have 
distinguished myself on nine hundred. If 
I should fail, they will have grounds for 
accusing me, if they hate me. If they 
love me, grounds for excusing me, since 
a young man of modest talents and scanty 
learning who has failed in such a great 
and heavy affair will merit pardon rather 
than accusation. Indeed, according to the 
poet, if strength fails, his boldness will 
surely be his glory; and in great things it 
is enough to have willed. But if in our 
age many men, imitating Gorgias the leon- 
tine, have been accustomed not without 
praise to propose a disputation not merely 
on nine hundred questions but on all ques- 
tions indeed, but on a fixed and deter- 
minate number. of them? But, they say, 
this is needless and ambitious. Yet I con- 
tend that I did this not needlessly but of 
necessity. But if they should consider with 
me my reasons for philosophizing, let 
them reluctantly confess, “it is clearly of 
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necessity.” 

Those who have dedicated themselves 
to any one of the sects of the philosophers, 
to Thomas or to Scotus, and who now 
have a heavy charge on their hands, can 
indeed, in the airing of even a few ques- 
tions, bring their teaching into danger. 
But I have trained myself in such fashion 
that, having taken no set oath of alle- 
giance, I may lay my foundations on all 
the masters of philosophy, that I may 
shake off all claims, and may make my- 
self familiar with all sects. Wherefore, 
since I had to speak of all the questions, 
—lest, if, as the defender of a personal 
doctrine I had held the others second, I 
should seem to be hampered by it—, even 
if few questions might be raised concern- 
ing individual doctrines, there could not 
fail to be very many which were brought 
forward simultaneously concerning all. 
And let no one condemn in me that whi- 
thersoever the storm bears me, I am 
brought as a mere stranger. For it was 
a practice of the ancients to study every 
school of writers and if possible, to pass 
over no treatises unread,—and a practice 
of Aristotle especially, who was called by 
Plato dvayzwodns, that is, a forced reader; 
and it indeed belongs to a narrow mind to 
have kept himself within one porch or 

(Continued on page 146) 
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THE INHIBITION OF 
THE IRREPRESSIBLE* 


T would be stupid to douse these little 

sparks of wit with cold analysis, except 

that there is also a solid irony in seeing 

such intelligent fellows trapped in their 

inhibitions. A surprising number of these 
cartoonists are excellent; their comparative 
statures are not so important as their high gen- 
eral level compared with other commercial art 
and letters. Indeed, a reasonable person who 
cannot watch thru the Hollywood films, not 
even begin the current best fiction (including 
the stories in The New Yorker), can never- 
theless find weekly entertainment in these pic- 
tures. The problems are (1) Why should they 
be better than the rest of what is served up 
for entertainment? (2) Why, being good as 
they are, must they fail ever to be great, un- 
able to raise their petty genre to a grand genre? 

We are dealing here only with the genre of 
of wit. It is essential in these pictures that any 
empathy of passion or feeling be excluded or 
repressed, to reappear as a stroke of intellect. 
The cartoons of fellow-feeling, that is of 
humor—the stock-in-trade of the home maga- 
zines—are not excellent at all, tho at least 
they are briefer thanj the fiction that surrounds 
them on the same pages. 

Now we know (1) that such wit is an erup- 
tion of the unconscious, as e.g., dozens of Arno 
drawings depend on the simple fact that the 
portly, lascivious gentleman (the 1928 imago 
of one’s-self as homme moyen sensuel) is steal- 
ing a look down the damsel’s dress-bosom. But 
(2) that the power of the wit comes from the 
depth and energy of the repressed contents 
that are allowed to be revealed. Where the 
stroke of wit tears up from the depths of the 
onlooker a desire, a thought, an aggression 
that he did not know he had, then it gains 
all the strength that went into that total re- 
pression, and then it becomes wit of the grand 
genre. 

These two points solve at once, I think, the 
two problems that we posed at the beginning. 
First, being unconscious, the wit cannot help 
but be personal, real, unofficial. Its points are 
not completely degraded and vitaminized into 
the canon of the vast sociolatry that has laid 
its munificent dead hand on every other aspect 
of contemporary popular culture. One’s words, 
one’s sentiments, one’s passions can become 


* THE GENTLEMAN SAYS IT’S PIXIES by Gard- 
ner Rea (McBride); IT’S HOT IN HERE by Virgil 
Partch (McBride); THE MAN IN THE SHOWER 
by Peter Arno (Simon & Schuster); THE BETTER 
TAYLORS by Robert Taylor (Random House). 


“I wonder if you'd keep yuur planes out of this” 
From "It's Hot in Here" 
by Virgil Partch (McBride) 
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officially habituated; but one’s wit, both as 
produced and consumed, is immediate and 
personal (tho of course it can be general). 
Therefore a reasonable person, who is nau- 
seated or put to sleep by popular officialese, 
can still be entertained by this popular wit. 

The second point is more important, name- 
ly that the lack of grandeur of the wit is the 
shallowness of the repressed contents revealed. 
This has many sides. Let me speak of (a) 
Censorship of wit actually produced. This is 
mere social cowardice. (b) Conscious inhibi- 
tion of wit-production. This is commercialism 
and convention. (c) Unconscious inhibition of 
wit-production. This is ignorance. 

(a) There is no doubt. that much grander 
wit is actually thought than the artists and 
the editors allow to be drawn and published. 
This conscious censorship is then called the 
style of The New Yorker, etc. Who can doubt, 
e.g., that the deep thoughts about the war 
have erupted into more sardonic wit than the 
convenient jokes of Rea, Taylor, or Irvin? 
But to free art from suppression of this kind 
probably requires that the barricades be thrown 
up in the streets. 

(b) We come to the inhibition of the wit- 
work prior to its action. Here again the con- 
scious inhibition is perfectly obvious. By stu- 
died inattention to the grimmer and more 
riotous dilemmas of political and sexual life, it 
is probably possible for a commercial artist not 
to waste his energy on ideas that will not 
prove saleable to The New Yorker and Collier’s. 
But these topics—I mean the class-struggle, the 
education of the young, etc.—are far more 
powerful and dynamic in the soul than the 
comedy of manners; and the artist who turns 
himself from them will never draw the Dis- 
asters of the War. Here integrity is its own 
reward. 

(c) Lastly we come to the inhibitions of 
wit which the artist himself is not conscious of, 
because he is too ignorant and habit-bound to 
understand the life we are all, including the 
leaders, being led. Perhaps I can best illustrate 
these by describing the excellences of one or 
two cartoonists; for in considering the uncon- 
scious inhibition of his wit by an artist, we 
can say that his characteristic forte is just the 
obverse of his inability to do something 
grander, What gets thru is the sign of what 
is not getting thru. 

(I should like by the way to except Thur- 
ber, and in a way Price, from some of these 
strictures. Artists whose actual wit and draw- 
ing are suffused with an aura of indefinite 
mania cannot be accused of releasing a re- 
stricted repressed energy, because their mania 
arouses in the onlookers an indefinite reverbe- 
ration, especially in our generation.) 

There is a rather unfunny cartoon by Rich- 
ard Taylor showing a pleased suburban couple 


($10,000 a year) making a bonfire of some 
of their possessions and explaining, “We are 
simplifying our lives.” In the fire are: an 
exerciser, a rowing-machine, electric-fan, por- 
table radio, large ditto, sun-lamp, ping-pong 
table, tennis raquets, moviecamera, kodak, 
electric mixer, golf clubs, and a punching-bag. 
These exactly define the scope of most of these 
books of wit. The gadgets that the readers 
are taking seriously are not so serious after all 
(and this they all know, not so far beneath 
the surface.) The war-jokes, likewise, are 
mainly drawn from the shortages and insignia. 
The sex-jokes have to do, again and again, 
with the nudity of artist’s models. But the fact 
is that the really riotous jokes about commu- 
nity-life and household furnishings have to do 
with the quite different maneuvers and gadgets 
that the Americans have become so habituated 
to that they could never let themselves see the 
joke; namely, the fact that they get up on 
time in the morning to go to work, or the fact 
that they have to ride in machines to get from 
place to place. The war occasionally turns up 
a good item in the news, like the recent little 
Audrey joke: “It seems this marine had been 
discharged and returned to his home town. 
Here he was again classified and called for 
induction. But he just laughed and laughed. 
Why did he laugh and laugh? Because he 
had been blinded at Guadalcanal and couldn’t 
serve anyway.” 

(Why are the cartoons about fires con- 
cerned always with the thinly-veiled urinary 
antics of the firemen—good fun in its way— 
but never with the terrific humor of the junk 
itself all burnt up, out of which people who 
have been thru fires never fail to get a some- 
what hysterical laugh?) 

Arno’s people are more heroic because he 
draws them from the Cafe Society of the 
twenties, a period when they were not so 
afraid to splash in front of the commons and 
still tried to gratify their appetites like Daddy 
Browning. His warrior, correspondingly, is 
Colonel Blimp, whose activities are not always 
innocuous. But for the deadly jokes about war 
we must still go to Karl Marx; and for the 
delicious jokes about love, to the Interpretation 
of Dreams. 

But to my taste, Vip (Virgil Partch) is 
good, mainly I suppose because he draws peo- 
ple with teeth, teeth jutting when they express 
themselves, teeth retracted when they get the 
point. And like sane, unhabituated beasts they 
set up the cups and tables. There is always 
an intimation of forced feeding, which any 
child can tell you is a howler. He could be 
the cartoonist of the war; emotionally he is 
set, but he is either lacking in information or, 
more likely, the information is not yet emio- 
tionalized. I like his bathing soldiers: “Js it 

(Continued on page 140) 
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ENTOMEMENT Mark Rothko EL HUMO (1944) Esteban Francés 
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A. M. Vedovelli 


Courtesy Perls Galleries 
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HEN the overture of Semiramide was 
first heard, there was a great astonish- 
ment in the kingdom of Heaven. The 
angels, good musicians as they are, en- 
joy earthly music to the utmost 
and Bach’s Goldberg Variations, and Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni and Beethoven’s Egmont. Man 
is a passionate being. He both fears the Gods 
and revolts against them, rarely yielding to 
his fate. Bach, Mozart and Beethoven are the 
‘expression—to a heroical degree—of man’s 
destiny. But this mortal Rossini was unforeseen. 
He seemed indifferent to mankind’s venture, 
and cared little for the Gods. When Semiramide 
was first heard, the angels looked at each other 
in dismay. 

There were no angels to look at Esteban 
Francés’ pictures shown at the Durlacher Gal- 
lery in 57th Street. But the visitors reaction 
was that of joyous amazement. The twelve 
canvases exposed create a world of their own, 
absolutely different from the three-dimensional 
universe in which we dwell. They enrich us 
with a new kind of freedom. They give us the 
key to the door of our prison, The painter has 
employed elements which are neither new nor 
unknown to us. In his evasion of reality, the 
artist carries away with him a quantity of 
earthly luggage, which he smuggles into the 
cosmos of his fantasy. Not all these “impedi- 
menta”’ belong to him alone. We may recog- 
nize forms and lines borrowed from Picasso, 
Juan Gris, Miréd and Dali. These elements 
belong mostly to the common treasure of Ibe- 
rian expression, They do not determine the 
character of a painting, more than common- 
place props such as a fan, a red carnation, a 
mantilla, or castanets would do. A_ similar 
equivalence of rhythmic and melodic elements 
is to be found in nearly all the works of Span- 
ish and Catalan composers, not excluding the 
Basque Maurice Ravel. None but one ignorant 
of Iberian folklore would accuse Manuel de 
Falla to have “stolen” from Albeniz or Gra- 
nados. Nevertheless, Esteban Francés has been 
influenced by the Spanish and Catalan painters 
of this century. Some of his canvases have fal- 
len under the spell of Tanguy or Max Ernst. 
We can even retrace certain plastic and per- 
spective tricks of Chirico. 

All this is beside the mark. Esteban Francés 


fh 


possesses from the very dawn of his career— 
I am told he is not more than thirty—the ex- 
traordinary gift of creating supernatural and 
superhuman atmospheres: the gift of Ouranos, 
that confers on him the power of piercing the 
skies and probing the earth to discover para- 
dises, hells and nebulas. 

In these new worlds, it matters little whether 
the discoverer builds up his life with the 
wrecks of the sunken ship. He will gradually 
rid himself of these remains and will replace 
them by more congenial elements. For instance, 
we can already see the very original elabora- 
tion Francés makes of the figures outlining the 
constellations on the ancient celestial maps. 
Several of the paintings shown at Durlacher’s 
are but “imaginary constellations.” In “El 
Humo,”’ these cosmic figures are shaped like 
a rooster-fight, the stake of which is a sphere 
—an orange in color and consistence—that 
occupies the center of the composition. In 
“Aurora,’ we also find fantastic animals sur- 
rounding a black sun—Le soleil noir de la 
mélancolie ... had Francés thought of Nerval? 
—The sphere is repeated six times on the 
canvas, with different chrematic nuances (ied 
and yellow, flaming red, black, pale yellow) 

. the visual impression is the one we feel 
under our eyelids when we close our eyes 
after having fixed on a burning sun. 

The astrological symbol of the sun is used 
in a very striking way in “El Fuego,” as well 
as in “Paisaje Boreal.” Often also, the painter 
represents a personage who seems to take no 
part in the scene: a witness, a spectator that 
has entered the forbidden world. The 
human resemblance of this intruder is vague, 
but still unmistakable. In “La Feria del 
Amor,” it is a traditional cubistic personage— 
in form and color—something like a Picasso 
portrait of 1911. In “El Toro en la Ventana,” 
the resemblance is that ef an early-Miré per- 
sonage, a lilac and pale yellow harlequin. The 
presence of these anthropomorphic beings con- 
tributes to dramatize the whole composition. 

I believe that Esteban Francés, in his pil- 
grim’s progress throughout the worlds he dis- 
covers, will abandon more and more the acces- 
sories borrowed from his fellow-painters. His 
works are already so profoundly original, that 
he can—just as Picasso has done so often— 
“prendre son bien ow il le trouve.” : 

Francés—a Catalan who has lived in Paris 
and was a member of the Surrealist Group, who 


later took part in the Spanish war on the 
Loyalist side, and who now lives in Mexico—- 
has found a way of painting that is perfectly 
congenial to his way of living: going through 
cataclysms, hurricanes and earthquakes, and 
remaining unshaken, gazing on the dark, dazz- 
ling sun, and despising the surrounding hell, 
Com/’avesse V Inferno in gran dispetto. 
* * * 


Is this painting abstract or representative? 
In this artist’s case, on each canvas a scene 
that can be explained and described in detail 
is visible. On the other hand, this dramatiza- 
tion involves such vague and imaginary beings, 
that a direct allusion to reality can hardly be 
discerned. Francés uses a purely symbolical 
language. Let us congratulate him, by the way, 
on having escaped the boring academism of 
sexual symbols (except perhaps in “El Toro 
en la Ventana”). Sexual symbols have become 
mere rhetoric arguments which every provin- 
cial epigone thinks himself obliged to employ 
to demonstrate his knowledge of 
Freud. 

The works of Esteban Francés help us to 
realize how futile and irrelevant is the scho- 
lastic dispute concerning abstract and repre- 
sentative art. Both “parties” can, with perfect 
right, claim or reject Francés. It is impossible 
for me to decide whether his paintings are to 
be considered abstract or not. What matter? 
Their splendor has no need of an academic 
classification. 


intimate 


LEON KOCHNITZKY 


THE MUSEUM OF 
MODERN ART SHOWS 
RUSSIAN CHILD ART 


AMMED in between the 

present-day friendship policy for Soviet 

Russia and propaganda for its own in- 

sufficient child-art project, The Museum 

of Modern Art exhibits half-a-hundred 
child drawings brought over from the Soviet 
Republics. The door-sign, ‘‘Soviet Children’s 
Art,” is unjustified. The series of drawings 
shown do not represent in any respect the 
characteristic traits of what could be so-called. 
These drawings come from one Soviet State 
only: Uzbeck; and they are “handpicked,” 
unusual works of a few children, not selected 
from a child-art view point but from the 
viewpoint of adult esthetics. There are actu- 
ally presented only a few semi-prodigies, one 
of whom is represneted with no less than nine 
drawings. The war drawings of Yulik Lubas, 
age 9, could have been done by any American 
child of equal age and equal degree of abil- 
ity; there is nothing at all expressed that could 
be considered a message from present-day 
Russia. The pictures by Boris Vlasov, age 7, do 
not even belong under the heading ‘Soviet 
Art”; he is an art prodigy of unusual qualities, 
combining impressionistic values with the func- 
tional values of the modern style. 

There are also some child-drawings which 
speak in a Russian style of the kind we like 
to consider a national Russian style, some spe- 
cific color and ornamental schemes. The 14- 
year-old Akhadova, and still more, 8-year-old 
Elkonia, 13-year-old Rakhamanov, express a 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Hello or Heil?” And I find simply thrilling his 
newspaper reader walking the dotted line to 
X-marks-the-spot while the speeding truck 
looms round the corner: “What do you bet 
something happens to him?” He may not be 
wise to the frustration, but he knows the ag- 
gression, he knows the aggression. Besides, he 
explores the literal meanings of common talk: 
“If looks could kill, eh, Steve?” And what 
shall we say of his female librarian whose limbs 
have now become a ladder? 


PAUL GOODMAN 


NEVERTHELESS * 


HERE are several poets—not more—who 
have long since so unimpeachably estab- 
lished their integrity that a new volume 
by them tempts one towards a salutation 
rather than a review. But in our rigorous 

days there is nothing to be gained by an in- 
temperate courtesy, and the simple affirmation 
of faith I felt inclined to make on receiving 
Marianne Moore’s latest volume of poetry would 
have proved an ineffectual gesture. 
If the word ‘faith’ used in this 
seems a little overdrawn, its justification lies in 
the fact that it is a faith, not in Marianne 
Moore’s poetry specifically, as much as in a 
mode of feeling and apprehending reality that 
is not much cultivated any more. It is a mode 
of feeling based on an integrated system of 
moral and sensuous responses to concrete ob- 


context 


* NEVERTHELESS by Marianne Moore (Mac- 
millan). 


LINE AND SPACE 
OF THE IMAGINATION 


(Continued from page 128) 
cuts into the copper, the deeper cut will 
be separated in space from the shallower 
and finer cut, so that the possibility of 
concrete construction of space exists. 
When printed the deeper cut will give a 
line which is physically above the finer 
cut in relief above the surface of the pa- 
per, and it would appear that in this man- 
ner all that was intended to be closer to 
the plane of the image could be made in 
stronger relief, and all that should be 
more remote, lighter. However, very little 
experience will show that in fact the dis- 
tinction of plane between the lines, while 
always clearly defined can function with 
exactly the same force inwardly, in re- 
verse, as it can outwardly—i.e., that which 
is physically in front will appear just as 
convincingly behind. It is to be noted that 
the effect described is different in kind 
from the order of illusion involved in the 
perspective demonstration, since the only 
departure from the concrete reproduction 
of the space described is one of scale— 
as when a man is shown an inch high, but 
the image is instantly recognized as that 
of an object known to be larger—and not 
one of kind, as when two lines in a flat 
plane simulate parallels in another, or a 
change of color is used to suggest the in- 
creasing density of atmosphere. 

So we find that line, having in its func- 
tion the same essential ambiguity as the 
image in the spherical mirror, gives us an 
enormous positive advantage in the des- 
cription of the space of the imagination 
—not for its lucidity, but because of its 
possibilities of expressive ambiguity. 


jects and things. But by moral I mean nothing 
as narrow or disagreeable as didactic. I mean 


that the perceptions and reactions that make | 


up her poetry are never far removed from the 
human center of her sensibility. Miss Moore, 
who is more likely to share her positives with 
the great poets of the past than with some 
well known poets of the present, feels in a 
manner more leisurely and essentially human 
than her contemporaries who have deserted or 
forfeited the basic reassurances of the race for 


the poor purpose of starting again from scratch. |, 


If because of this Miss Moore has often lacked 
the glamour of the prodigal daughter, she has 
the dignity and poise of the one who stayed 
behind in the bosom of a highly cultivated 
and benevolent family. And after all, prodigal 
sons and daughters are cheap enough now- 
adays. In a sense, it is only when the per- 
sonal metaphysical climate is no longer un- 
settled that the poet can achieve the particular 
kind of poise and excited assurance, the quick 
communication between the trivial and signi- 
ficant, that has nearly always characterised 
Miss poetry. If there are no dis- 
turbing conflicts in her work, there is no lack 
of verbal and auditory tensions, and from these 
the peculiar charge of her poetry mainly arises. 
Marianne Moore is the most unschizophrenic, 
the most un-Manichean of our poets. Her 
poetry makes man again into a kind of master 
of creation whose human and rational dignity 
invests the world of things with the sense of 
his important presence. At the touch of his 
thought little animals, fir cones, and, nectarines 
lose their anonymity, not in their own right 
indeed, but because a profoundly sophisticated 
human being is looking in their direction, a 
human being so sensitively aware of his proper 
position under the sun that, in its ultimate 
signification to him, a class struggle or a 
psycholegical aberration is not much more im- 
portant than a mouse eating a grape. But I 
put it badly, because of course a mouse eating 
a grape is not a small matter if looked at 
rightly. One must remember that Pascal was 
able to vault from the smallest segment of a 
louse’s leg to the farthest extremity of the 
universe without being much exhausted. 


Moore’s 


And so it is for this reason that I have faith 
in Miss Moore’s mode of feeling. It is a mode 
based on a finely attenuated system of recogni- 
tions and discriminations. There are a few 
poets in our time who are greater. There is 
none who is more civilized. If civilization may 
still pass for something more than an archaic 
institution, what life remains in it is in no small 
part due to the tenacious presence in society 
of a small number of people of Miss Moore’s 
calibre and integrity. For my own_ part, 
if our ‘Education for Peace’ program in- 
cluded the daily recitation aloud of some such 
poem as, for example, ‘The Jerboa,’ I would 
feel more optimistic about the future. For no 
matter what effulgence may surround Atlantic 
Charters in the abstract, we should by this 
time have learned that in the realm of prac- 
tical action language and thought are not 
separable, and the people who are interested 
in, or are capable of accepting, Marianne 
Moore’s contribution to the language are nei- 
ther numerous nor, for the most part, political- 
ly important. 

The present volume, Nevertheless, is so much 
more slender than her volume of 1941, What 
Are Years, and the six poems included in it 

(Continued on page 143) 


ABOVE: STUFF SMITH 


ND what did you do, A-damn in the Gar- 
damn of E-damn? 

And thus does Stuff Smith apostrophize 
the story of creation, nightly, except Tues- 
days, at The Onyx, the neatest, cleanest, 

best-behaved of 52nd Street’s homes of hot 
jazz. Stuff makes this inquiry in the course of 
an elaborate paraphase of the lyrics of Blues 
in the Night, which begins with the train whis- 
tle, A-hooey de-hooey, which Stuff reads “A 
fooey on who-ey?” and answers, “A fooey on 
Dewey [Thomas E.]” or on anybody named 
“Looey.” It begins with the fooeys, lapses 
crazily into the story cf A-damn and Ma-damn 
A-damn, and ends as the aboriginal couple bite 
into the apple. “Yum, yum; yum, yum,” Stuff 
sings, “Yum, yum; yum, yum,” four to the 
measure. “Yum, yum; yum, yum,” and he 
picks up his fiddle. And he’s off. 

There is no competition for Stuff Smith’s 
jazz fiddle, I am convinced, unless it’s Slam 
Stewart on the double-bass. Stuff’s harmonic 
patterns (and his patterns are far more often 
harmonic than melodic, because of his insistent, 
incessant Gouble-stopping) are less defiant of vio- 
lin tradition than the noises he elicits from the 
E, A, D and G strings, but neither the sounds 
as pure sounds nor the harmonies as such offer 


much that is familiar or comforting to the ear 
trained to hear Bach and Brahms and Tchai- 
kovsky on the violin. Some of Stuff’s pyrotech- 
nics are out of the books of Paganini and Wie- 
niawski; he’s not altogether lacking in conser- 
vatory discipline. But more of his style comes 
from jazz; he has the jazzman’s love for flat- 
tening odd intervals, thirds, fifths, sevenths; 
his music jumps. He lingers longingly over 
lush ballad strains, but he never loses the beat; 
his playing is brilliantly integrated rhythmi- 
cally. With an excellent bassist, John Levy, 
and a remarkable pianist, Jimmy Jones, to 
complement his exciting rhythmic fantasies on 
the chords of pop tunes and jazz classics, Stuff 
Smith offers some cf the best music to be 
heard in New York right now. 

With Stuff at the Onyx are Barney Bigard 
and his Quintet, and Eugene Cedric, the tenor 
saxophonist known to his intimates as Honey- 
bear (logically enough, because he looks like 
a Honey bear). Barney, for years Duke Elling- 
ton’s clarinet soloist, has organized a pleasant 
little outfit, most distinguished for his own 
beautiful playing and the trumpet of Joe 
Thomas, as tasteful a manipulation of the 
valves and mutes of that instrument as you 
are likely to hear. Cedric’s Quartet is more 
noisy than good. 

A bleck away, at Kelly’s Stable, five musi- 
cians really “fell in” together, as they would 
describe their good luck in combining tastes 
and talents. Under the leadership of pianist 
Nat Jaffe, trumpeter Charlie Shavers, tenor- 
man Don Byas, bassist Leo Guarnieri (brother 
of Johnny) and drummer Charlie Simon, play 
some of the best free and easy jazz on The 
Street. As yet, these dignitaries have worked 
out no fixed arrangements, have put nothing 
down on paper. Nat rambles over the keyboard, 
suggesting the chords of Exactly Like You, per- 
haps, or, say, Poinciana. Byas picks it up for 
a couple of soft choruses; Shavers follows, cup 
mute firmly in place in the bell of his horn; 
Nat takes a pair and they go off together. Now, 
the chorus routine, the barely organized jam 
session, demands little of jazz musicians except 
a smattering of accepted licks, riffs, figures, and 
a little technical flash. Nowadays, it is rarely 
productive of anything but the stalest jazz 
sounds. The refreshing thing about the Jaffe- 


by Barry Uanoy 


Shavers-Byas group is the vigor and vitality, 
the originality, with which they approach their 
chorus chores. Nat, in particular, is always on 
the lookout for keyboard formulations which 
avoid the hackneyed and the constricted. In 
the past, this has often tended to a bewildering 
diffuseness in his playing. Today, his chordal 
wanderings have been welded together in solid- 
ly constructed solos, notable, as always, for 
their sensitive musicianship, in the tight little, 
bright little Kelly’s ensemble. 

The big band situation, in New York and 
elsewhere, is mostly one of expectations. The 
new Artie Shaw band, which made its theatre 
debut in Minneapolis on December 1st, should 
be a killer. With Roy Eldridge featured, and 
arrangements by Eddie Sauter, Ray Coniff 
and Artie, great music will certainly be forth- 
coming from the Shaw precincts. Lionel Hamp- 
ton is just back in town from the Coast; but 
his personnel has been severely shaken up. 
Duke is playing concerts, with high spots De- 
cember 19th at Carnegie Hall in New York, 
and January 17th in Los Angeles, when he 
plays Esquire’s annual bash. Louis Armstrong 
is at the Zanzibar, in New York, but with the 
shambles of a band. And Woody Herman ends 
1944, opening at the New York Paramount, 
with what is clearly the best of current white 
bands, one of the best ever. 

Harry James surprised a lot of us during his 
twelve-day stay at the Meadowbrook in New 
Jersey, in November. He’s playing more 
straightforward jazz and less nervous ballads 
than heretofore, both on his own horn and 
with his band, and he’s whipped together a 
first-rate organization, with the exception of 
his strings—which are really a drag. Willie 
Smith, his “‘chops a little beat from not blow- 
ing,” has left the Navy (with a medical dis- 
charge) and taken over the lead chair in the 
James reeds; Arnold Ross, an excellent pianist 
formerly with the Army, is ensconced behind 
the James grand; and Corky Corcoran is still 
with Harry, an always-improving tenor saxist, 
a youngster who’s been playing in the big time 
since his sixteenth year, a fine example of the 
nurturing cf present-day jazz and jazzmen. The 
addition of Smith gives enormous stature to the 
James saxophones, addirg incomparable leader- 
ship, a superb alto soloist and one of the really 
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original jazz singers. Harry, as few others be- 
fore him, has taken advantage of his commer- 
cial success, the result of bad music badly 
played, to play lots of good music, and to play 
it very well with the best men available to him. 


ON RECORDS, there are some things worth 
grabbing. First and foremost of these, the King 
Cole album (Capitol). I don’t know of one 
other album collection which displays the tal- 
ents of a jazz group so well. Nat’s singing of 
Sweet Lorraine, Embraceable You and It’s 
Only A Paper Moon will show you why some 
of us think he’s the best of all jazz singers, 
cutting Crosby and Sinatra at their ballad 
game, too, In Body and Soul and The Man I 
Love and What Is This Thing Called Love, 
the ingenuity of Nat, at the pianu, and Oscar 
Moore, on guitar, in shaping counter-figures 
in exposition of the moods and modes of first- 
rate tunes is beautifully displayed. In Easy 
Listening Blues, the Trio just rocks gently. 
And in their version of Rachmaninoff’s all-too- 
familiar Prelude in C sharp minor, Nat and 
Oscar and Johnny (the bass player) restore a 
basically inoffensive composition with deft 
touches of guitar chord, piano run and double- 
time ride. The volume level of this Trio is 
low; its musical level is astonishingly high. 

Duke Ellington’s What Am I Here For? 
(Victor) is typical Ellington, a bright four- 
bar theme elaborated in ensemble and solo, in 
alternation of trumpet and piano and a half- 
chorus of Ben Webster’s tenor saxophone, to a 
rich three minutes and some seconds. Its coup- 
ling, I Don’t Mind, music by Duke, words by 
Billy Strayhorn, present Ivie Anderson singing 
quite well in her last recorded appearance with 
the band. You will find yourself listening to 
Harry Carney’s baritone and Lawrence Brown’s 
trombone with more interest, however. 

Blue Note has three records very much worth 
investigating. There are the four sides made 
at James P. Johnson’s date, with a pick-up 
band featuring Sidney DeParis (trumpet), Vic 
Dickenson (trombone), Ben Webster (tenor 
sax), and a rhythm section consisting of James 
P. on piano, Jimmy Shirley on guitar, John 
Simmons on bass and Sidney Catlett on drums. 
In three originals, Victory Stride, Blue Mizz 
and Joy-Mentin’, and one standard, After 
You’ve Gone, the considerable talents of these 
men are attractively presented. Then there’ are 
two sides by Ike Quebec, Cab Calloway’s able 
tenor man, and Tiny Grimes (guitar), Ram 
Ramirez (piano), Milton Hinton (bass), and 
J. GC. Heard (drums). What this quintet does 
with She’s Funny That Way, a fine old tune 
taken at slow tempo, is heartwarming; unforced 
jazz emotion squeezed, eased out of Ike’s horn, 
Ram’s keys and Tiny’s strings. What they do 
with the overleaf, Back Home in Indiana, is 
murder. They go hogwild, achieving nothing 
recognizable in the way of shape or substance 
on this side, with the most uncoordinated 
rhythm I’ve heard on records in years, outside 
of Guy Lombardo and Sammy Kaye. 

Keynote has four excellent sides in the Rex 
Stewart date put together by arranger-guitarist 
Brick Fleagle. Like the Johnson and Quebec 
records, these are 12-inch discs, and they give 
the musicians room to stretch. With musicians 
like Harry Carney (baritone sax, Lawrence 
Brown (trombone), Rex (trumpet), Tab 
Smith (alto sax), Johnny Guarnieri (piano), 
Brick, Sid Weiss (bass) and Cozy Cole (drums), 
that is all to the good. The arrangements of 
four originals, Little Goose, Zaza, I’m True To 


You and Swamp Mist, and the handsome sounds 
elicited from their instruments by these fine 
musicians, are in the Ellington groove, with 
Tab’s note-bending right out of the Hodges 
horn, but neither too imitative nor too con- 
fined therefore. 

I would recommend highly Pete Brown’s sav- 
age alto on Bellevue For You and Pete Brown’s 
Boogie (Savoy), savage and ecstatic and un- 
failingly infectious. At a more relaxed tempo, 
Don Byas and Charlie Shavers play some love- 
ly measures on Free and Easy and some good © 
jump on the reverse, Bass C Jam (Savoy). And 
for our West Coast readers, there are the best 
Dixies, and in years, on the four sides made 
by LaVere’s Chicago Loopers for Jump, a 
California record label. Such resolute Dixie- 
landers as Matty Matlock and Floyd O’Brien 
are joined here by violinist Joe Venuti, one of 
the style-setting titans of jazz, in I’m Comin’ 
Virginia, Sunday, Baby Wont You Please 
Come Home and Subdivided in F, a charming 
piece out of the head of pianist LaVere. 


ART 
(Continued from page 139) 
very national Eastern European style; in re- 
gard to Elkonia, nobody familiar with this 
style could be in doubt of the Russian origin. 
Regardless of such examples, it is a mis- 
nomer to call this exhibit one of Russian Child- 
Art. There are hardly 10 pieces which one 
would care to accept as specifically children’s 
art. One calls up the delightful memory of 
the collection of Russian Children’s Art which 
the Russian Embassy, together with a Federal 
Art Agency of Washington, D.C., presented in 
this country five or six years ago. There would 
doubtless be merit in showing such a collec- 
tion of present-day children’s work from the 
Soviets again, whether or not it would refer 
to the present war. 


SOUTINE 


IS outlook on the world is sinister. . . . 

The most beautiful sites on this earth, 

Venice, Cagnes, he transforms into hi- 

deous slums shaken by devastating storms 

: everywhere, twisted trees sweep 

against a livid sky, a sky of the grave weighing 
down heavily upon the earth... . 

Mankind holds no consolation for him: his 
models are distorted and disfigured at will. 
Youth itself finds no favor in his eyes . . 
cheir boys or hotel bellboys besmudged with 
the same red jelly, ‘stupefied little pastry-cooks, 
young girls with thick red noses, knockkneed 
and with protruding bellies. . . : 

He is really in his element only among dead 
animals, animals which have been dead a few 
days and which should have been already eaten 
and digested. . . . A rabbit with an open belly, 
blue-looking fowl, fish whose decayed heads 
sparkle with chromatic glints, and above all, 
a skinned ox, (bloody and slimy against a 
dark-blue background), that is the unspeakable 
metamorphosis of a choir-boy, of a hellish bell- 
boy, or of an accursed cardinal... . 


Soutine possessed a genius for displeasing. 
* * # 


ERNEST HARMS 


I am told that he was a gentle being, frugal, 
generous . . , that he loved solitude and medi- 
tation . . . that he was his own severest critic, 
and that more than once he bought back his 


own Canvases in order to destroy them. 

Purity of intention, transparence of soul, and 
sincerity are so evident in him that I write 
without hesitation: the worst Soutine is worth 
more than the best Vlaminck. 

Soutine came to France when he was seven- 
teen years old, in 1911. How is it possible that 
the sky, the climate, wine, flowers, all the smiles 
of people and things, did not soften him in 
thirty-three years? How was he able to create 
this work of blood, violence and darkness in 
the midst of the mildest landscapes and ex- 
pressions on earth? 

It has been said: Soutine is an exile. . 
The ugliness he sees in all living things is only 
a screen which comes between him and a splen- 
did reality, beauty which he does not cease to 
regret and weep over. The explanation seems 
a bad one to me, Soutine is not an exile. When 
he was very young he ran away from a father 
who beat him and from a sordid little tailor- 
shop. 

It has been said: Soutine is a rebel. Perhaps. 
But his rebellion is all within himself. One 
cannot even say that Soutine represents a re- 
volt against a particular artistic tendency. As 
Waldemar George wrote in 1928, “he could 
not react against a past whose tyrannical ascen- 
dancy he did not experience.” 

Soutine owes nothing to his native country. 
Soutine owes nothing, or very little, to France 
and French art. He did not have to break any 
chains, nor tear up any roots. He was free, 
free as a wolf in the snow in winter. 

Soutine has painted without any law, re- 
straint or standards. He fulfilled his destiny. 
Rather than his inner life, he has expressed his 
desires and his dislikes, his gluttony and his 
disgusts. . His painting is a confession, a 
deliverance, an exercise in asceticism. Through 
it he progresses and becomes purified. 

Rarely has the struggle between the spirit 
and material things had a more tragic, a more 
religious character. The spirit remains entirely 
on the side of the artist, who does not relin- 
quish even a spark. The created work mirrors 
only the material things. But these material 
things are the substance of the world. His 
frenzied canvases will remain as an astonishing 
testimony of our times. Testimony of a reli- 
gious experience worthy of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

* * * 

At the very moment when the news of Sou- 
tine’s death reached America, the Niveau Gal- 
lery was organizing an exhibition of his paint- 
ings. These thirteen paintings can give only an 
imperfect idea of the man and his work. Among 
these canvases there are no skinned oxen, no 
fowl, no rabbits; nor are the best portraits 
there. However the ‘‘Fish” is a glimpse of mag- 
nificent horror. The five landscapes exhibited 
are among the most characteristic ones. But 
the most beautiful of Soutine’s works shown 
at the Niveau Gallery is certainly “The Siesta” 
(1932). This painting of a young woman asleep 
at the foot of a tree represents something ex- 
ceptional in Soutine’s painting because of the 
peaceful harmony which permeates the com- 
position. The dark branches of the tree spread 
themselves out behind the sleeping figure at- 
tired in a red blouse and white skirt. A bodice 
almost white but full of red highlights covers 
’ the blouse. And the white of the skirt is made 
of an astonishing material sprinkled through- 
out with pink and red . . . a material vibrant 
and thrilling and somewhat like the white wall 
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are mostly so modest in their pretensions, that 


it will not be surprising if the reader feels a 
tinge of disappointment. The last poem in the 
volume, ‘In Distrust of Merits,’ is the one that 
calls for most pointed comment because it rep- 
resents a new quality in Miss Moore’s verse. I 
said that Miss Moore’s poetry impresses one as 
being nearer in discipline and feeling to some 
poets of the past than to many modern ones, 
that the kind of sophistication that characterises 
her poetry is partly the product of assurances 
and securities that many have now abandoned 
or unwittingly lost. The quick recognitions 
within a marked range of social and human 
interests, the sensitive perception of relation- 
ships, the good manners that are an integral 
part of Miss Moore’s mode of feeling, are ul- 
timately rooted in a world where certain meta- 
physical postulates are taken for granted. In 
short, such a mode of feeling operates in terms 
offered by a polite life. But from being indif- 
ferent to such a conception of things, the 
world has suddenly grown inimical to it, and 
it is no wonder that Miss Moore’s poetry has 
undergone a consequent dislocation, however 
slight. Four years ago in her fine poem, ‘Spen- 
ser Ireland,’ Marianne Moore expressed a 
nostalgia and restlessness with a concrete im- 
mediacy that makes it for me one of her most 
satisfying works, But in the turbulent interval 
the agony of trying to feel as something more 
than a semi-barbarian has caught up her mind 
to issues more immediately, but not, I think, 
more essentially moral. ‘In Distrust of Merits’ 
contains sentiments so laudable and wisdom 
which, if not original or new, is shared so lit- 
tle by others, that one tries to persuade one’s 
self the correctness and precision of the ex- 
pression is making good poetry. But actually 
the level never rises above good verse. In Miss 
Moore’s earlier poetry her nervous, surprising 
rhythm went searching into exotic museum 
cases to carry the plunder back to the clarifi- 
cation of her original idea. But in this poem 
her acquisitive sense flags, and the wonderful 
complexities of her verbal pattern are softened. 
Here are some lines from the third sanza: 


They’re 

fighting in deserts and caves, one by 
one, in battalions and squadrons; 

they’re fighting that I 
may yet recover from the disease, My 

Self: some have it lightly, some will die. 
That Miss Moore’s genius was not born to 
this manner one can see by comparing some- 
what similar lines from ‘East Coker’. 


Our only health is the disease 

If we obey the dying nurse 

Whose constant care is not to please 

But to remind of our, and Adam’s curse, 

And that to be restored, our sickness must grow 

worse. 

The life of these lines is intense because the 

moral discovery is at one with the verbal ex- 

ploration. Miss Moore’s lines, on the other 

hand, seem lifeless because, in a rare and 

unobservant moment, she has allowed her moral 

discovery to get ahead of her verbal discovery. 
(Continued on page 144) 


by Vermeer. It is as if poor Soutine had im- 
bued this sleeping figure with part of his soul 

. and as if upon this canvas there wandered 
a shaft of light unknown to him: love. 
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It is not that she feels too little, but too much. 


But Marianne Moore is quite capable of 
doing in her native manner what she doesn’t 
achieve here. ‘Elephants’ seems to me the best 
of the six poems. Take, for example, these 
lines describing a sleeping elephant with his 
sleeping mahout at his side: 


One, sleeping with the calm of youth, 
at full length in the half dry sun-flecked 
stream-bed, 
rests his hunting horn-curled trunk on shallowed 
stone. 
The sloping hollow of the sleeper’s body 
cradles the gently breathing eminence’s prone 


mahout, asleep like a lifeless six-foot 

frog, so feather light the elephant’s stiff 

ears unconscious of the crossed feet’s weight. 
And the 

defenseless human thing sleeps as sound as if 


incised with hard wrinkles, embossed with wide 
ears, 

invincibly tusked, made safe by magic hairs! 

As if, as if, it is all ifs; we are at 

much unease. 

These are exceptionally fine lines. One pro- 
ceeds along the development of a vivid pic- 
ture to the eighth line. But suddenly with ‘the 
defenseless human thing’ the whole picture be- 
gins to glow with the life of a moral discovery. 
The human situation, based on pitifully inade- 
quate hypotheses, becomes an object of ra- 
tional pity, up to the poignantly charged 
phrase, ‘we are at much unease’. These lines 
are successful because the feeling is generated 
through the image, and does not precede it. 
The words have an emotional, an organic func- 
tion, and not, as in ‘In Distrust of Merits,’ a 
rhetorical one. 

If one raises certain strictures against this 
volume it will yet remain one of the best to 
come from the presses for a long time. If it 
has been the occasion for some criticism, it 
should also be the occasion for expressing one’s 
gratitude to Miss Moore—one of the several 
poets who really matter—for all she has done. 


MARIUS BEWLEY 


AUDEN’S TIME BEING 


O crevice in the hard crust of insensibility 
was deeper than the one made by the 
Paris Commune and the poetry of Rim- 
baud. Everything in politics and poetry 
that dismisses this historic fact is to 

anxiety what mirrors are to life. Oblivious of 
Rimbaud’s vibrant words, renegades may em- 
brace Kierkegaard’s cold mysticism; but in 
doing this they repudiate genuine poetry. 
Nothing original, nothing personal is to be 
found in Auden’s apostacy; and by exchanging 
A Season In Hell for the works of the Danish 
preacher, he has not acquired in his art a single 
virtue that he could not have developed with- 
out surrendering to mysticism. Even an author- 
ity as favorable to the cause of mysticism as 
J. Baruzi, is obliged to admit that a linguistic 
analysis of mystical poetry does not reveal any 
qualities that would enable one to distinguish 
it on purely aesthetic grounds. For readers of 
The Philosophy of Fine Art such confirmation 
of Hegel’s criticism is needless; but the violent 
dislike with which Kierkegaard and his fol- 
lowers speak of Hegel makes it necessary to 


* FOR THE TIME BEING by W. H. Auden 
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confront these enemies of life on all the terri- 
tories they are destroying. 

How unfit Auden was to have once at- 
tempted te follow Rimbaud becomes clear when 
we compare the arrogance of the “I know that 
I am I” of The Orators (a motive repeated 
over and over again in For The Time Being) 
to Rimbaud’s “I is another.’ Rimbaud’s con- 
fession is impregnated with a tragedy which is 
not to be found in such sayings of Auden’s 
heroes as these: “My nature is my own” or 
“Love’s possibilities of realization / Require an 
otherness that can say I.” The esoteric impli- 
cation of this last statement is contrary to 
poetic essence and to the poetry of all mystics 
such as John of the Cross. 

Self-confidence is a theme that poetry can 
accept, for there is nothing more tragic than 
the narcissist’s anxiety when he confronts 
death. This anxiety the mystic overcomes by 
his refusal to face death as a finality. When 
arrogance and pride paralyze feeling, then the 
poetic images are frozen in the cold lines of 
endless sentences where Auden mirrors him- 
self. The narcissist’s failure to love (“I am I’) 
and the mystic’s denial of death plague Au- 
den’s poetry. 

The anxious individual who depends on the 
endowments of his superego has ostracized the 
world of the unconscious from his poetry. It 
is on a combination of intelligence and sensi- 
tivity that the choice of his poetic themes will 
depend. The greater his maturity the more 
fearless he will be in treating well-known 
themes. 

In “The Sea and the Mirror; a Commentary 
on the Tempest,’’ Auden wisely avoids Renan’s 
mistake by not offering us a new play. Auden 
is too sensitive an artist to fail to understand 
that the magic element in Prospero’s action was 
essential to tragedy. “The expectation aroused 
by him that there was an effect to ruin” (to 
quote Auden on Shakespeare), ‘‘was depen- 
dent on magic.” But magic is not, as Auden 
believes, “the power to enchant that comes 
from disillusion’”’; for although magic is evi- 
dence of the danger of anxiety, tragedy could 
not exist if we lost all fear of fate. Auden sub- 
stitutes sermons for magic; a monologue by 
Caliban and’““The Meditation of Simeon” which 
forms the climax of his “Christmas Oratorio.” 
Both are terribly boring. If Auden must speak, 
pointing at us “the admonitory forefinger,’ we 
might just as well close his book and re-read 
the preface of Back to Methuselah (there at 
least we will be spared the allusions to an ex- 
istential philosophy). To understand Caliban 
we need but return, to Browning’s more tragic 
and therefore more poetic version. Poetry is 
castrated when the purpose of. the poet is no 
longer “doing life” but teaching to “surrender 
to Him who is always and everywhere present.” 
If we are to “pray that’ following Him, we 
may depart from our anxiety into His peace,” 
edification will swamp’ poetry, tragedy will be 
forgotten but not overcome and anxiety will 
be entombed with a pyramid of ideas. 

Renan’s Prospero is a superhedonist, bent 
on the task of discovering how to free mortals 
from the pangs of death, learning instead that 
men prefer to keep their illusions even at the 
cost of pain; Auden’s Prospero discovers in 
the deathlike life of silence the rest so despised 
by Ariel, that unfeeling God of idealism. 

For The Time Being—it includes present, 
past and future; Herod replaces Prospero and 

(Continued on page 146) 


HEBDOMEROS 


(Continued from page 124) 
put an end to such a profound and deli- 
cate happiness, for too much delight, the 
same as too much misery, might have in- 
jured the moral health of these sensitive 
and impulsive young men. Outside, in 
other parts of the city, Sunday, the day 
of rest, was a bit less gay, for there in 
that stronghold of pure spirits joy was 


sustained thanks only to the feverish labor _ 


of the workmen trying to finish everything 
on time. What delight there is in the songs 
sung by men happy to be working! And 
so it was with all those intelligences ob- 
sessed by higher metaphysical speculation ; 
it was only work,—regular and daily work 
which saved them from the abyss. Even 
late at night, when all the city was asleep 
under the sky full of stars, the joyous 
sound of their work echoed beneath the 
building’s inner porticoes. Everything 
functioned, made progress, went ahead 
with lightning speed, leading up to that 
memorable afternoon, (for the entire 
morning up until noon had been devoted 
to the feverish touching-up and perfect- 
ing of work that was nearly completed, 
and that under the boiling sun of early 
summer). The lemon trees smelled very 
strong and he sang in his strong, melodious 
voice. Sometimes it was very softly, as 
if he were telling a story to a circle of 
intimate friends with a special capacity 
for understanding him. He would sing the 
sad song of the bandit led to the galleys: 
Farewell, high mountains and rock cliffs! 
Nights bathed by the moon in her sweet 
light, farewell! Illness does not threaten 
me, yet I am going to die! 

How lovely it was, and how touching! 
Meanwhile in that house which was some- 
thing halfway between a court-house and 
a school, shadows of profiles appeared at 
the lighted windows,—quite precise silhou- 
ettes whose owners could be perfectly rec- 
ognized from the street; these were the 
shadows of the persons in the hall,—a 
real reunion of phantoms. There were 
generals, ministers in the government, 
painters, or rather, one painter. He used 
snuff in order not to smoke, since the doc- 
tors had forbidden his smoking. He and 
his house were both slowly dying. For- 
merly, when health was bursting from his 


‘vigorous body, his green-shuttered house 


smiled from the midst of its gardens. From 
the windows where the sun came through 
in the spring, the view extended on all 
sides to pleasant, fertile hills planted 
with fruit trees; but little by little the 
great concrete apartment houses had risen 
up on every hand, and their implacable 
circle was closing slowly but surely about 
the house where gaiety was no longer to 
be found. And now one met other faces 
in the street. Neighbors did not recognize 
each other any more. Sometimes a win- 
dow would open, someone would appear 
between the curtains against the black- 
ness of the room inside, but it was claimed 
that they were spirits of the past and 
that it was all purely imaginary. In spite 
of the singularly quickened pace of life 
and the unquestionable elegance of the 
neighborhood these days, Hebdomeros 


y 


would rush off to the pine grove. They 
were martyr pines, for a strange epidemic 
was ravaging these friendly, health-giv- 
ing trees. Each one had a staircase of un- 
painted wood twined about its trunk, like 
a gigantic serpent; this snail-shaped stair- 
case led up to a kind of platform, a 
veritable torture-collar clutching the un- 
fortunate pine by the neck. The explana- 
tion was that the one who was called 
King Lear by those who frequented the 
palace amused himself by trying to sur- 
prise various kinds of birds in their least 
familiar postures and wearing their most 
unusual expressions. He was particularly 
interested in catching sparrows off their 
guard. Lying flat on his stomach atop the 
platform, immobile as a log, he managed 
to look like nothing human. Nor did he 
remind one of a statue. Even when he 
turned over to ,rest for a few minutes, 
there was nothing in his demeanor to 
make one think of those dormant figures 
on sarcophagi, nor of an Etruscan couple 
nor a landgrave encased in armor from 
head to foot. Nor was there anything 
reminiscent of those old men with flowing 
beards and a benign expression, indecently 
nude and reclining royally with their el- 
bows resting on urns overturned amidst 
the reeds (in the statuary of antiquity 
they represented a land’s most precious 
attribute, its rivers). Nor again was there 
anything in his posture to suggest wound- 
ed gladiators or warriors. Instead this pe- 
culiar man looked petrified; for this rea- 
son he did bring to mind a bit the bodies 
unearthed at Pompeii. As a result of lying 
flat on the platform for such a long time 
he ended by becoming a part of it;—he 
platformized himself, like a big piece of 
unsquared wood which, with an eye to 
possible catastrophe, has been nailed down 
hurriedly to support the floor. That is 
why, when he was lying in wait, the plat- 
form looked upside-down, for one could 
imagine such reinforcement only if it was 
nailed to the under side of the planks. 
And the sparrows seen at such close range 
looked positively monstrous. 

The enigmatic, disquieting and vaguely 
sinister aspect of birds’ heads had on more 
than one occasion plunged Hebdomeros 
into a series of involved speculations; often 
he indulged in such metaphysical solilo- 
quies,—above all when he thought of the 
quail. Among other feathered heads which 
had a disturbing effect on him the first in 
line was that of the hen. The cock bo- 
thered him less, and the goose and the 
duck still less. He considered the heads of 
birds in general to be an ill omen, some- 
thing presaging evil. The Egyptians, he 
suspected, decked the persons they painted 
and sculpted with the things so as to 
assuage their superstitious dread homeo- 
pathically: curing evil with evil. Also in 
Italy, for the same reason, before the 
thing they fear the people make the sign 
of the horns (the Devil). Such thoughts 
would occur to him especially when he 
was in the garden in the badly kept paths 
of this melancholy garden; a rhinoceros 
was buried up to its knees in the dung- 
heap of the lower court, and behind the 
wall, on the other side of that ridiculous 
partition which served only to mark the 
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boundary so the quarrelsome neighbors 
would not go and stamp in each other’s 
cabbage and lettuce beds, there was the 
inn. It was not, alas, the jolly refreshing 
sort of inn that used to be the comfort 
and joy of our grandfathers, the kind of 
inn that makes us think of immortality, 
(that theory according to which nothing 
is lost or destroyed and everything goes 
on existing by simply changing its form 
and matter); it was not the sort of inn 
that sets you dreaming of metempsychosis, 
like those harvest days on the hills of the 
countryside about Rome. Hebdomeros re- 
membered those days of grape-gathering, 
and they were really much more compli- 
cated than they had seemed at first. 


Great white sculptural clouds were nav- 
igating the pure autumn sky, and in their 
midst, in sublimely majestic poses, lay the 
wingless genies. This was the hour when 
the explorer in his little suburban villa, 
leaving his room with its walls decked with 
animal skins and photographs of ink-black 
ships amid the ice-floes, would go out onto 
the balcony and watch the great wingless 
figures lying on the clouds; then he would 
think of the unfortunate polar bears, be- 
wildered at being trapped, and of the ice- 
bergs sailing adrift, and his eyes would fill 
with tears. He would relive his trips, the 
halts on the snowfields, and the painfully 
slow progress of the boat in the cold north- 
ern seas. “Give me your cold oceans and 
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becomes a pragmatist incapable of following 
Caliban and Ariel, therefore regretting that he 
was ever born. In this monologue, Auden re- 
discovers his earlier satirical vein and achieves 
in these pages some very brilliant effects. He 
might be the Christian laughing at a modern 
and less lofty Marcus Aurelius—the Christian 
in a socialist mood. 

But it is in the ‘Temptation of Saint Jos- 
eph,” where the absurd is mingled with inno- 
cence, that Auden strikes a truly poetic note. 
In an earlier passage, he stated the problem: 
“Redeem for the dull / the Average way, / 
That common ungifted / Natures may / Believe 
that their normal / Vision can / Walk to 
perfection.’ What is demanded of the inno- 
cent and the humble is truly enormous: (Jos- 
eph) “All I ask is one / Important and elegant 
proof / That what my love has done / Was 
really at your will / And that your will is 
love.” “No you must believe; / be silent and 
sit still,” replies the archangel Gabriel. This is 
a morality of submission whose prototype is the 
book of Job and a problem necessarily well 
understood by the man who raises the admo- 
nitory forefinger. What else, after all, is Job 
but the image of the God in us distorted in a 
masochistic mirrer? The poets who consider 
Ariel and Caliban as two aspects of the same 
being should be aware of this. But if they 
realized how much pride there is in humilia- 
tion, they would fall into that pit of anxiety 
they avoid in an ostrich-like fashion. Incapable 
of bending their stiff nicks, they endure in 
isolation, for they are torn away from their 
heart and the thrcbs of the world. 

When poets are as accomplished craftsmen 
as T. S. Eliot and W. H. Auden, the short- 
comings of “scientific” criticism become all too 
obvious. In the last instance, poetic values 
should always be measured according to moral 
standards. That is why, if it were possible for 
one of Auden’s numerous admirers to judge 
For The Time Being from the same point of 
view that Kierkegaard judged Don Giovanni, 
such criticism would be a welcome contribu- 
tion to a discussion of the nature of modern 
poetry. The object of criticism is clarification, 
not agreement. The gap between Hegel and 
Kierkegaard, poetry of the unconscious and 
ideological poetry, self-fulfilment in doing and 
surrender in art or eternity, cannot be bridged. 
Nevertheless, full recognition of the existence 
of two fundamentally cpposed poetic wills can 
help us understand what feelings—at the ex- 
clusion of all others—we need to obtain from 
poetry. 
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Ill warm them in mine.” Courtesy be- 
tween the gods! For there are two of 
them—yes, two gods: the white Neptune 
and the black Neptune, which is the same 
thing as saying the god of the North and 
the god of the South. And it is the black 
one who speaks thus, holding out his arms 
full of seaweed to his white colleague 
across the vast world. 

From all this Hebdomeros deduced that 
the black race is the politest of all the 
races, and also has a more generous heart 
and sensitive spirit. He had even known 
some Negro painters, one of whom had 
distinguished himself by sending to the 
Salon a canvas called Caucasus and Gol- 
gotha. Its meaning was not quite clear, 
but in any case, because of its balanced 
composition, the picture had won a silver 
medal. The year before the same Negro 
had been awarded honorable mention for 
a painting called: In flagrantis. Instead 
of the story of adultery the artist had 
shown a griffon terrier discovering a pair 
of sparrows in the act of pecking holes 
in the cherries set out for his master’s 
lunch on the garden table. Caucasus and 
Golgotha represented a wide, dusty road 
bordered by a rather low rocky cliff which 
had been ravaged and hollowed out in 
many places by pickaxe and dynamite, 
quite as Time behaves with the faces of 
old men. On top of the rock were three 
crosses about which cowered some Roman 
legionnaires with imperious profiles and 
double chins flattened by sagging neck- 
veins. Below, at the edge of the road, 
sitting on a stone, was Hebdomeros in the 
pose of Renan in the famous Renan Be- 
fore the Parthenon; painted by André 
Brouillé. The artist had made a pensive 
Hebdomeros, gazing out at a distant land- 
scape of factories and smokestacks. “The 
artist’s thoughts are profound.’ These 
words headed an article by the famous 
critic Etienne Spartali on the work of the 
Negro painter, and the article had ap- 
peared in one of the largest newspapers 
in the capitol. Yet in spite of the articles 
and reviews devoted to it, his art remained 
an enigma to everyone. It being known 
that Hebdomeros was a friend of the 
painter, he was questioned by various per- 
sons, but he always replied that he knew 
no more about it than anyone else, and, 
what was more, that he considered it 
would be highly indelicate of him to try 
to draw the Negro out on the subject. He 
liked always to handle his relations with 
the greatest possible tact. Tact he con- 
sidered to be one of the principle virtues 
of mankind, and for nothing on earth 
would he have permitted his friends and 
acquaintances to find him lacking in it. 

Meanwhile the days slipped past mon- 
otonously. Mornings he would get up ear- 
ly, and as his bedroom window gave onto 
a court, he was nearly always awakened 
by the noise of laughter and discussion 
among the servants of the house across 
the way. On going to open the shutters, 
still half asleep, he would see the back 
wall of the apartment house which stood 
in front of his. And the sight which met 
his eyes then was always the same: maids 
brushing clothes in the kitchen windows. 
Just opposite his own window a colonel’s 


orderly would be creasing his superior’s 
trousers with care, after having gone over 
them with a cloth dampened in benzine. 
This soldier was assiduously courting the 
maid of the same establishment, and both 
of them would look at him with a slight 
sneer when Hebdomeros would appear at 
the window. The maid, a very blonde and 
not bad-looking girl, whom a friend of 
his had nicknamed “the dragon-fly,” 
evinced a good deal more friendliness 


towards her neighbor across the way when .. 


the colonel’s orderly was not there. She 
rather liked the thoughtful and careworn 
expression that Hebdomeros wore, and 
sometimes, seeing him leaning on his el- 
bow in the window, she would ask him if 
he were homesick; his reply was never 
very clear. With time, the sympathy she 
felt for him grew, and she began to feel 
that she might even come to love this 
neighbor, when an unforeseen. event oc- 
curred, completely shattering her fondest 
dreams. One afternoon, toward the end of 
a beautiful April day, the maid was in 
the kitchen window shining a silver tea- 
pot; she was alone and thinking of Heb- 
domeros. Just then she saw him come out 
into the court with three friends. Chanc- 
ing to look into a corner and spy an old 
shoe lying there with its sole flopping 
open, one of the friends took it into his 
head to put it somewhere else by means 
of a well-placed kick. Immediately Heb- 
domeros threw down his hat, stick and 
topcoat and delightedly began to kick the 
old shoe around; and thereupon the four 
friends engaged in an improvised football 
game in the court. But the wildest of all 
was Hebdomeros, who having completely 
lost his customary nostalgic expression, 
jumped about like a savage, roaring with 
delight each time he managed to send 
the shoe hurtling towards his friends, who 
in turn ducked, yelled and in general acted 
like madmen. Disgusted, the young house- 
maid closed the window, put the half- 
polished teapot on the table, and wearily 
sat down upon a stool. “And I thought,” 
she reflected sadly, “that he at least was 
different from the others!” 

(To be continued) 


ON THE DIGNITY OF MAN 


(Continued from page 135) 
schoolhouse. And it is impossible for a 
man to have gathered to himself from all 
teachings a teaching which is rightly his 
own, unless he has first made himself very 
well acquainted with all. 

In addition, there is the fact that in 
any sect whatsoever there is some distin- 
guishing mark which it does not have in 
common with the rest. But let me now 
commence with ourselves whom philoso- 
phy has reached lateliest. In John (Duns) 
Scotus there is a certain vigor and a 
thoroughness of analysis. In Thomas a 
solidity and equilibrium. In old Albert 
spaciousness and grandeur. In Henry, so 
it seems to me, there is always something 
sublime and venerable. Among the Arabs, 
there is in Averroes a firmness and steadi- 
ness. In Avempace and in Alpharabi 
something grave and well meditated. In 
Avicenna something divine and platonic. 


Among the Greeks universally there is, 
in especial, a certain brilliance and chaste- 
ness of philosophy. In Simplicius richness 
and abundance. In Themistius elegance 
and concision. In Alexander steadfastness 
and learning. In Theophrastus a serious 
working out of things. In Ammonius a 
smoothness and pleasingness. And if you 
turn to the platonists,—to go over a few 
of them: In Porphyry you will be pleased 
by an abundance of materials and a com- 
plex religion. In Iamblichus you will feel 
awe at a more hidden philosophy and at 
the mysteries of the barbarians. In plo- 
tinus there is not anything individual for 
you to wonder at, for he offers himself 
to our wonder in every part; and while 
he speaks in godlike manner about god- 
like things and of human things in a 
manner far above man, with a learned 
indirectness of discourse, the platonists 
are in a sweat and have a hard time un- 
derstanding him. Moreover, this is true of 
the more modern: Proclus, with his asiatic 
fertility of production, arid those who 
have flowed from him, Damascenus, 
Olympiadorus, and very many others, in 
all of whem there always shines that 
to Yeicv, divine something, the peculiar 
emblem of the platonists. In addition, if 
there is anywhere a sect which on coming 
nearer to the truer doctrines makes fun 
of the good reasons by the slander of in- 
telligence, it strengthens and does not 
weaken the truth; and, so to speak, by 
a movement fans and does not extinguish 
the quivering flame. Moved by this rea- 
soning, I have wished to bring into full 
view the things taught not merely accord- 
ing to one doctrine,—as some would de- 
sire—, but the things taught according to 
every sort of doctrine, that by this com- 
parison of very many sects and the win- 
nowing out of manifold philosophy, that 
radiant truth, which Plato mentions in his 
letters, might shine more clearly upon 
our minds, like the sun rising from the 
deep. So what good was it if only the 
philosophy of the latins would be handled, 
namely Thomas, Scotus, Egidius, Francis, 
and Henry, to the neglect of the Greek 
and Arab philosophers?—since all wisdom 
has trickled from the barbarians to the 
Greeks, and from the Greeks to us? and 
so in their manner philosophizing, our 
men have always thought it enough to 
take strangers’ discoveries as their basis, 
and to perfect for themselves what is 
foreign. What good was it for the peri- 
patetics to have treated of natural things, 
unless the school of the platonists was 
summoned too, whose teaching concern- 
ing divine things too has always been 
held very sacred among all. philosophies, 
—witness Augustine—, and has by me 
now for the first time after many genera- 
tions,—as I know, and do not be jealous 
of me here—, been brought forward pub- 
licly to undergo the test of disputation. 
For what good was it to have dealt 
with the opinions of others in any num- 
ber, if, as though coming to a drinking 
party of the wise without paying our 
share, we brought to it nothing as our 
own, as given birth and perfection by our 
talents. Indeed, as Seneca says, it is a sign 
of ignobility for our wisdom to reside 


wholly in the commentary, and—as if the 
discoveries of the ancients had closed the 
road up for our industry, as if the force 
of nature in us were exhausted by child- 
bearing—, to give birth to nothing out of 
ourselves,—if that fact does not demon- 
strate the truth, it at least points to it as 
it were from a distance. But if a farmer 
hates sterility in a field, and a husband 
sterility in a wife, then of a certainty a 
barren soul is hated by the divine intelli- 
gence woven into it and allied with it, 
the more a far nobler offspring is desired 
from it. On that account I was not con- 
tent to have added, over and above the 
common teachings, much concerning the 
ancient theology of Hermes Trismegistus, 
much concerning the doctrines of the 
chaldaeans and of Pythagoras, and much 
concerning the more secret mysteries of 
the jews, and I also proposed for disputa- 
tion many things discovered and thought 
out by us concerning nature and God. 

In the first place, I have proposed that 
Plato and Aristotle are in harmony, as 
has been believed by many before now, 
but adequately proved by no one. Among 
the latins Boethius, who promised to do 
that, is not found to have ever done what 
he always wished to do. Among the Greeks 
Simplicius made the same avowal: how I 
wish he had fulfilled his promise. Aug- 
ustine too wrote in his Academica that 
there have been many who have attempted 
to prove the same thing in very subtle 
disputations of theirs,—namely, that Plato 
and Aristotle hold the same philosophy. 
Likewise, though John the grammarian 
says that Plato seems to be at variance 
with Aristotle only to those who do not 
understand what Plato says, nevertheless 
he left the proof of this to posterity. More- 
over, we have added several points, where 
many of the opinions of Scotus and 
Thomas and of Averroes and Avicenna, 
which are thought to be discordant, we 
have maintained to be in harmony. 

We have put down in the second place 
the seventy-two new physical and meta- 
physical doctrines which we have thought 
out within the framework of aristotelian 
and platonic philosophy; if one holds to 
them, he will be able,—unless I am mis- 
taken, as will soon be clear to me—, to 
solve any question whatsoever proposed 
concerning the things of nature or of 
God, in a fashion far other than we are 
taught by that philosophy which is read 
in the schools and cultivated by the doc- 
tors of these times. And, fathers, no one 
should wonder that at my time of life 
especially, at a tender age at which it has 
been barely possible,—as some lay to my 
reproach—. for me to read the works of 
others, I should wish to bring forward a 
new philosophy: they should either praise 
this philosophy if it is defended, or con- 
demn it if it is refuted; and finally, since 
they are to judge of these our discoveries 
and our scholarship, they should reckon 
not the years of the author but rather the 
merits or demerits of these things of ours. 

Moreover, there is, besides this, an- 
other new system we have brought for- 
ward,—of philosophizing by means of 
numbers,—that ancient system held to by 
the old theologians, by Pythagoras in espe- 
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cial, by Aglaophenus, by Philolaus, by 
Plato and the early platonists. But in these 
times the famous and different system of 
later men has come to such a full growth 
in official usage that the footprints of the 
earlier can hardly be discovered. Plato 
writes in the Epinomis that among all the 
liberal arts and theoretical sciences the 
science of numbering is at the head and is 
most divine. Similarly, asking why man 
is the wisest animal, he answers that it is 
because he knows how to number. And 
Aristotle too records this opinion in his 
Problemata. Abumazar writes that there 
was a saying of Avenzoar the babylonian 
that he who knows how to number knows 
all things. Therefore when, after much 
burning of the midnight oil, I seemed to 
myself to have explored that arithmetic 
which is so praised, I was going to try 
out the danger of this thing, and I prom- 
ised I would answer publicly, one after 
the other, to the seventy-four questions 
which are thought to be among the prin- 
cipal questions about nature and God. 

I have proposed theorems about magic 
too, wherein I have signified that there 
are two magics, the first of which is put 
together by the act and authorship of 
the daemons, and is a thing monstrous 
and, as God is true, to be accursed. The 
second, when well explored, is nothing 
except the absolute consummation of the 
philosophy of nature. When the Greeks 
mention the first they think it by no 
means worthy of the name of magic and 
denominate it yonteia. They call the 
second by its own peculiar name of ucyeta, 
as it were the perfected and highest wis- 
dom. Similarly, as Porphyry says, in the 
persian tongue “magus” or “magician” 
means what “interpreter and husbandman 
of divine things” means to us. Now there 
is a great, or rather, fathers, there is the 
greatest inequality and unlikeness between 
these arts. Not only the Christian religion 
but all laws and every good institution 
punishes, condemns, and curses the first; 
all wise men, all nations studious of things 
heavenly and divine, approve and em- 
brace the second. The first is the most 


| fraudulent of the arts; the second is a 


deeper and holier philosophy; the first, 
fruitless and in vain; the second, stead- 
fast, faithful, and solid. Whoever has cul- 
tivated the first, has always dissimulated 
it, because it would make for the author’s 
ignominy and disgrace. From the second 
comes that greatest clarity of the liberal 
arts and glory of antiquity which has near- 
ly always been sought. No man who was 
a philosopher and desirous of learning the 
good arts has ever been studious of the 
first. Pythagoras, Empedocles, Democritus, 
and Plato have traveled across seas for 
the sake of learning the second. They 
preached the second upon their return, 
and held it chief among their esoteric doc- 
trines. Just as the first can be proved by 


| no reasons, so it is approved by no sure 


founders in especial: Xamolsis, whom 
Abbaris the hyperborean imitated, and 
Zoroaster,—-not perhaps the one you 
think, but the son of Oromasus. If we 
question Plato as to what the magic of 
cach of them is, he will answer in the 
Alcibiades that Zoroaster’s magic is noth- 


ing except that knowledge of divine things 
wherein the kings of Persia educated their 
sons, that after the pattern of the com- 
monwealth of the world they might them- 
selves be taught to rule their own com- 
monwealth. He will answer in the Char- 
mides that the magic of Xamolsis is the 
medicine of the mind, by which tempe- 
rance is joined to the soul, just as by the 
other medicine health is joined to the 
body. Afterwards Carondas, Damigeron, 
Apollonius, Hostanes, and Dardamus con- » 
tinued in their footsteps. So did Homer, 
whom we shall prove in our theological 
poetics to have disguised this magic too 
under the wanderings of Ulysses, just as he 
did all other wisdoms. Eudoxus and Her- 
mippus continued in their footsteps. Near- 
ly all those who have examined closely the 
pythagorean and platonic mysteries have 
done so. Moreover, I answer there are 
three among the moderns who smell of it: 
Alchindus the arab, Roger Bacon, and 
William of Paris. Plotinus too mentions it, 
where he shows that the magician is the 
minister of nature and not a craftsman. 
That very wise man proves and asserts 
this:second magic, and shudders so at the 
first magic, that, though he were sum- 
moned to the rites of the evil daemons, 
he said that it would be more correct for 
them to come to him than for him to 
come to them; and rightly so. For as the 
first magic makes man subject to and 
delivered over to the powers of wicked- 
ness, so the second makes him their prince 
and lord. Finally, the first cannot claim 
for itself the name of either “art” or 
“science.” The second is full of deep- 
est mysteries and embraces the most pro- 
found and the most hidden theory of 
things, and lastly, the knowledge of all 
nature. The second, among the virtues 
sown by the kindness of God and planted 
in the world, as if calling them out from 
the darkness into the light, does not so 
much make things to be wondered at as 
carefully serve nature who does the mak- 
ing. Having carefully plowed deep into 
the harmony of the universe, which the 
Greeks call more expressively ovurateta, 
and having looked closely into the know- 
ledge which natures have of one another, 
this second magic, as a principle, that to 
each thing applies the thing’s own charms 
of decoy-birds,—called the magicians’ 
wrynecks—, as if itself the craftsman, 
brings forth in public the wonders lying 
hidden in the recesses of the world, in 
the bosom of nature, and in God’s reposi- 
tories and hiding-places; and as_ the 
farmer marries the elm to the vine, so 
the magician marries the earth to the 
heavens, that is, the lower things to the 
dowrics and virtues of the higher things. 
Hence the first magic appears as mon- 
strous and harmful as the second, divine 
and saving. And especially because the 
first magic delivers man over to the ene- 
mies of God, and calls him away from 
God, this second magic arouses man to 
that wonder at the works of God which 
charity, faith, and hope, tipping the 
scales, most surely follow. And nothing 
moves a man forward to religion and the 
worship of God more than the assiduous 
contemplation of the wonders of God 


does. And when we have well explored 
these wonders by means of this natural 
magic we are dealing with, then we shall 
be inspired more burningly to the wor- 
ship and love of the Artist, and shall be 
driven to sing: The heavens are full, all 
the earth is full of the majesty of Thy 
glory! And this is enough about magic, 
concerning which I have said these things, 
because I know there are many who 
themselves also often condemn and hate 
what they do not understand,—just as 
dogs always bark at strangers. 

I now come to those things which I 
have dug up from the ancient mysteries 
of the jews and have brought forward in 
order to corroborate the holy and catholic 
faith. And lest by chance they be thought 
by those to whom they are unknown to 
be fictitious nonsense or tales about ru- 


mors, I wish all of you to understand | 


what and of what sort they are, whence 
sought, by what and how famous authors 
they are guaranteed, and how they were 
stored away, how divinely inspired they 
are, and how necessary to us for defend- 
ing religion against the unseasonable slan- 
ders of the jews. Not only do celebrated 
jewish teachers but also among us Esdras, 
Hilary, and Origen write that Moses on 
the mount received from God not only 
the law which, as written down in five 
books, he left to posterity but also a more 
secret and a true interpretation of the 
law; but God enjoined upon him to pub- 
lish the law indeed to the people, yet not 
to pass on in writing the interpretation 
of the law or to make it generally known, 
but himself to reveal it under a great vow 
of silence, to Joshua alone, and after- 
wards Joshua to the other high priests 
succeeding him. It was enough to recog- 
nize by means of the plain story, now the 
power of God, now His anger against the 
wicked, His mercy towards the good, and 
His justice towards all: and by means of 
the divine and saving precepts to be 
trained to live a good and blessed life and 
to cherish the true religion. But it was all 
right to bring to the open before the peo- 
ple the more secret mysteries, the hidden 
things of deepest godhead, by leaving 
them concealed beneath the shell of the 
law and the hard clothing of words,— 
which was something else than giving the 
sacred bread to dogs and scattering pearls 
before swine. Therefore to keep publicly 
secret these things to be shared with the 
perfect, among who, as Paul says, wisdom 
speaks, belonged not to human counsel 
but to a divine injunction. The ancient 
philosophers observed this custom very 
faithfully. Pythagoras wrote nothing ex- 
cept a few little things, which, on dying, 
he entrusted to his daughter Dama. The 
sphinxes carved on the temples of the 
Egyptians warned them to use knotty rid- 
dles to keep the mystic doctrines inviolate 
to the profane multitude. Plato, writ- 
ing to Dion certain things about the 
highest substances, says: “I must speak 
of certain things in riddles, that, if the 
letter by chance comes into the hands of 
others, what I have written you may not 
be understood by them.” Aristotle said 
his books on metaphysics, where he treats 
of divine things, are published and not 
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published. And, what’s more, Origen as- 
serts that Jesus Christ the Master of life 
revealed to his disciples many things which 
they were unwilling to write down, lest 
they become commonly known. And Dio- 
nysius the areopagite strongly confirms 
that, where he says the more secret mys- 
teries were handed down by the founders 
of our religion, that is, from mind to 
mind, not in writing, but by the media- 
tion of word of mouth. Since that time 
the interpretation of the law handed on _ 
by God to Moses according to the injunc- 
tion of God was revealed in exactly the 
same way; it was called the Caballa, 
which means the same thing to the jews — 
as “reception” to us. Hence one man | 
would receive this doctrine from another 
not through written records but by the 
regular succession of revelations as if a 
heritage by law. But after the Jews had 
been liberated by Cyrus from captivity in 
Babylon, and the temple had been rebuilt 
under Zorobabel, they turned their minds 
to repairing the law; when Esdras, then 
chief priest in the temple, clearly knew, 
after the correction of the Book of Moses, 
that the custom instituted by the forefa- 
thers of passing the doctrine on by hand 
could not be preserved through the exiles, 
slaughters, flights, and captivity of the 
children of Israel and that the secrets of 
heavenly doctrine granted to them by God 
would perish,—because except by the 
meditation of commentaries they could 
not stay long in memory—, he decreed 
that all of the wise men who were then 
left should be called together and that 
each of them should bring to light what 
he remembered concerning the mysteries 
of the law; and that scribes should be 
assigned to copy out seventy volumes,— 
for there were about that many wise men 
in the sandhedrin. Don’t take my word 
alone for this, fathers, but listen to Esdras 
himself speaking as follows: (he spoke 
for exactly forty days in a very loud 
voice) : “Place in the open what you have 
written up to now, that the worthy and 
unworthy may read; but you will save 
the newest seventy books, that you may 
pass them on to the wise among your 
people. For in them is the vein of under- 
standing and the well-spring of wisdom; 
and therefore I have done it this way.” 
Those are the very words of Esdras. These 
are the books of Caballistic knowledge. 
Esdras proclaimed in a very distinct voice 
that in these books, rightly speaking, was 
the vein of understanding, that is, a the- 
ology beyond reason, concerning the sub- 
stance of the godhead, the well-spring of 
wisdom, that is, a precise metaphysic con- 
cerning the intelligible and the angelic 
forms, and a river of knowledge, that is, 
a very unshaken philosophy concerning 
natural things. Sixtus the Fourth, the 
Pope who immediately preceded Inno- 
cent the Eighth under whom we happily 
live, gave very strict and careful orders 
that these books should be translated into 
latin for their general usefulness to our 
faith. And now after his death three of 
those books had gotten through to the 
latins. In this age these books are cher- 
ished among the jews with such scrupu- 
lousness that no one is allowed to touch 


them unless he is forty years old. 

When I had procured my self these 
books at no small expense and had read 
them through with the greatest diligence 
and unwearied labor, I saw in them,— 
God is my witness—, a religion not so 
much mosaic as christian. There is the 
mystery of the Trinity, there the incarna- 
tion of the Word, of the Divine Messiah. 
There I read the same things as we read 
daily in Paul and Dionysius, in Jerome 
and Augustine, concerning original sin, 
concerning Christ’s atonement for it, con- 
cerning the heavenly Jerusalem, concern- 
ing the fall of the demons, concerning the 
orders of the angels, concerning purgatory, 
concerning the punishments in Hell. But 
in those things which look to philosophy 
you may really hear Pythagoras and Pla- 
to, whose doctrines are so akin to chris- 
tian faith that our Augustine gives great 
thanks to God that the books of the pla- 
tonists came into his hands. In short, there 
is no corner left for them to hide in. I 
have Antonius Cronicus, a very learned 
man, as a very trustworthy witness of this 
thing: When I was at his house, at a 
drinking-party, he heard with his own 
ear Dactylus the jew, a man very skilled 
in this science, brought down on his feet 
and hands to the exact belief of the chris- 
tians concerning the Trinity. 

But to return to the headings in my 
disputation which are to be passed in re- 
view, we have brought forward our opin- 
ion concerning the ways in which the songs 
of Orpheus and Zoroaster should be in- 
terpreted. Orpheus is read_ practically 
complete by the Greeks; Zoroaster is read 
by them only in parts, by the chaldaeans 
more fully. Both are believed to be the 
fathers and the founders of the ancient 
wisdom. For,—to be silent about Zoroas- 
ter, who is frequently mentioned among 
the platonists with the greatest venera- 
tion—, Iamblicus the chalcidaen writes 
that Pythagoras had the orphic theology 
as a model after which he moulded and 
formed his own philosophy. As a matter 
of fact, they say the sayings of Pythagoras 
are called holy only because they flowed 
from the teachings of Orpheus: thence as 
from their primal source flowed the secret 
doctrine about numbers and whatever 
greatness and loftiness the Greek philoso- 
phy had. But, as was the practise of the 
ancient theologians, he wrapped up the 
mysteries of his doctrines in stories as cov- 
erings and disguised them so with a veil 
of poetry, that whoever reads his hymns 
may believe there is nothing underneath 
except tales and the purest nonsense; I 
wished to say that so you may know what 
labor, what difficulty I had, to dig out the 
hidden senses of a secret philosophy from 
the artificial meshes of riddles and from 
hiding-places in tales: moreover, in such 
a weighty, abstruse, and unexplored affair 
I had no help from the work or industry 
of other interpreters. 

And then, like barking dogs, people 
make the criticism that heaped up certain 
little trifles of my own into a display of 
multitude, as if I had not heaped up all 
the questions which are doubtful and 
most controversial, wherein the principal 
schools lunge and parry, as if I did not 
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morbidity. . . . He had his ways, and not 
a few were terrible, of rending the cate- 
gories of normal consciousness which 
might have impeded what he called his 
“undaunted and rectilinear pilgrimage.” 

A: A marvellous phrase! . . . But often 
I feel that he seeks the exaggerated for 
its own sake. For example there is the 
passage in which, having referred to some 
writer’s description of a donkey eating a 
fig, he goes on to say that he himself has 
seen something ever so much funnier: a 


fig eating a donkey! .. . Isn’t that a case 
of “standing everything on its head in 
order to be original’? 

B: I used to say that Lautréamont was 
original in order to stand everything on 
its head... 

A: It is true that one feels a moral— 
or immoral—quality in the strangeness of 
his excessive, jolting tropes... 

B: I never tired of pointing out that 
simile was never for Lautréamont, as for 
other poets, the bringing together of two 
elements into one qualitative context so 


bring forward to those very people who 
carp at my own things and believe them- 
selves to be the chief philosophers many 
utterly unknown and untried questions. 
Instead, I am so completely free from 
that guilt that I have taken care to reduce 
my disputation to as few headings as I 
could. But if, as others usually do, I had 
wished to divide the disputation into its 
parts and to cut it up fine, the disputation 
would certainly have expanded into a 
countless multitude. And, to be silent about 
the rest (who is there who doesn’t know 
that I could have spun out one of the 
nine hundred doctrines—, that is, that the 
philosophies of Plato and Aristotle are to 
be reconciled—, into six-hundred head- 
ings, not to say more, beyond all suspi- 
cion of artificial multiplicity, enumerating 
one by one all the places wherein others 


think they disagree and I think they 
agree. But of a certainty,—for I shall say 
something not with modesty, and not in 
accordance with my nature; nevertheless 
I shall say it because the envious force 
me to, because my detractors force 
me—, I have wished by this encoun- 
ter with me to cause the belief not 
that I know many things but that I know 
things of which many men are ignorant. 
Wherefore, in order that you may now 
see for yourselves from the real thing, 
most venerable fathers; in order that my 
speech, most excellent doctors, whom not 
without great delight I behold ready and 
equipped, awaiting the battle—, may not 
longer delay your desire (and may your 
desire be happy and fortunate) ; now let 
us join in hand to hand combat, as if the 
signal for battle were being trumpeted. 
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that we rejoice to see that what was lost 
has been found... We are not made 
happy in that sense by the accidental en- 
counter on an operating table of the 
sewing-machine and the umbrella. They 
do not belong together as do the red rose 
and my love. Yet Lautréamont, playing 
on some obscure need of our sensibility, 
is able to enlist our aid in foisting on one 
another these two alienated objects, which 
have thus become companions for etern- 
ity . . . He likens the wings of countless 
wasps along the Nile to the incessant col- 
lisions of icebergs during the breaking up 
of the polar seas, beauty to defects in the 
structure of man’s sexual organ, the good 
looks of a youth to the retractibility of the 
claws of birds of prey . . . The image is 
always the imposition of some object or 
quality on another, it is never a marriage, 
always a rape .. . In such a passage as: 
“Burn, good people, on a red-hot spade, 
with a bit of brown sugar, the duck of 
doubt with vermouth lips,” it is not a 
question, as with Donne and the meta- 
physicals, of images which while “far- 
fetched” are “worth the carrying.” The 
tropes of the metaphysicals, being half- 
serious, appeal to us as charming or fan- 
tastic, and far from damaging reason, 
rather confirm its sway over the mind. 
The absurdity in Lautréamont’s images is 
altogether different, being involuntary, 
massive, fundamental, expressing the im- 
pact on language of something that has 
not really yielded to it, something bleak, 
evasive, menacing—the darkness of the 
human mind, evil, if you will... I used 
to say that Lautréamont, going further 
than Borel, Baudelaire or Huysmans, had 
introduced evil into the trope, thereby in- 
creasing its energy and bringing about its 
expulsion from the old paradise of naive 
poeticalness. 

A: Lautréamont did indeed speak of 
having celebrated evil... 

B: But he pointed out that to celebrate 
evil was to celebrate the good, only more 
philosophically . . . Here is a topic on 
which, had it been broached to me some 
time ago, I would have waxed elo- 
quent . . . Lautréamont, like the writers 
of the great religious myths, who represent 
the devil as continually goading God to 
assert Himself and overcome His unfor- 
tunate tendency to torpor, conceived evil 
to be the progressive, dynamic principle of 
life, the active force that assures the con- 
tinuity of creation and keeps the universe 
going. Maldoror, in whom Lautréamont 
personified his grandiose discontent, is cast 
in the traditional role of the instigator to 
creation, and it is not mere exhibitionism 
that makes him display with such pride 
his lips of sulphur and eyeballs of jasper, 
stigmata of suffering and guilt. He pur- 
sues the Creator with imprecations, per- 
secutes Him and is persecuted in turn, but 
no terrors can induce him to leave off ac- 
cusing, offending, spying. He jots down 
all the peccadilloes of his Victim and 
Victimizer. Truly, Lautréamont’s poem is 
still the best dossier humanity has on the 
sloth and hoggishness, the uncreativity of 
the Most High . . . In what literature, 
occult or humanistic, is there such fury 


doror? . . . God, I once remarked, could 
never have appeased Lautréamont as He 
did Moses by presenting His posterior. For 
what was an apotheosis to the law-giver 
would have been a provocation to the 
poet who wrote: “O if only instead of 
being a hell the universe had been an im- 
mense celestial anus! . . . I would have 
plunged my penis through its bloody 
sphincter, rending apart with my impetu- 
ous motion the very bones of its pelvis!” 

A; It seems to‘me that you are going 
too far in making it an inferiority of 
Moses that he was not a pederast .. . And 
I don’t understand why you keep using 
expressions like “I once said,” “I used to 
point out,” and so on... . Don’t you hold 
to the views you state so eloquently? 

B: No. I have freed myself from the 
spell of Lautréamont. 

A: I find that hard to believe! 

B: I was merely trying to express what 
was once my attitude and was carried 
away by the old thundering formulations 
and phrases. 

A; But what led you to change your 
views? 

B: An article on Lautréamont by Gas- 
ton Bachelard which I came across in 
an old copy of La Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
caise. 

A: This is amazing. How could the 
mere reading of an article on Lautréa- 
mont, by no matter whom, snuff out an 
enthusiasm which makes you interesting, 
and maybe as “creative” as you can hope 
to be? 

B: As I told you my enthusiasm had 
become obsessional, and I was determined 
to be rid of it. I want to be a poet in my 
own right... . 

A: As if that could be achieved by 
getting rid of an enthusiasm! . . . But in 
any case, what did Bachelard say in this 
article which has had such remarkable 
effect? 

B: You must have gathered, from the 
way I talked about Lautréamont, that in 
my admiration I explained his peculiari- 
ties in very lofty terms, as if he were 
someone who had found a path which 
could be followed—though perhaps not 
by me. Now Bachelard explains these 
peculiarities as the expression of nothing 
more than a psychological complex, of an 
extremely energetic type. 

A: A psychological complex? 

B: What Bachelard calls “the complex 
of animal life,” the complex of aggres- 
sion. The work of Lautréamont, he says, 
is a veritable “phenomenology of aggres- 
sion.” 

A: And how does he go about proving 
this hypothesis? 

B: He points out the peculiar feeling 
for time in Maldoror. He claims that in 
the poem time is specialized in such a way 
that it can be identified with the time of 
aggression, which, in his phrase, is always 
“homogeneous with the first impulsion.” 
For the attacker takes the initiative al- 
ways. Now Maldoror is never passive, 
waiting, receptive, persevering. He is 
never asleep, defensive, satiated; he in- 
flicts suffering, he does not suffer... . 

A: Interesting. . . . But you yourself 


and intransigeance as in the Song of Mal-spoke before of Maldoror’s “stigmata of 
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suffering and guilt... .” It seems you are 
now denying what you asserted earlier. 
But the point is that I myself think of 
Maldoror as suffering. And there is that 
passage in the fourth canto, the passage 
which begins “I am filthy,” in which Mal- 
doror, his body the prey of insects and 
animals, his spine replaced by a sword, 
is found in a posture which would seem 
to be describable as “defensive,” “recep- 
tive,” “waiting,” “passive” and “persever- 
ine” in a situation of extreme suffering. 

‘B: That’s so. ... That is a discrepancy. 

A: Which however may not vitally af- 
fect Bachelard’s thesis. 

B: Bachelard calls attention to Lau- 
tréamont’s persistent animalization of his 
hero, Maldoror, who is constantly identi- 
fying himself with some animal or magi- 
cally assuming some animal organ of at- 
tack. 

A: The fact is undeniable. . . 

B: And there is no interpreting away 
the incredible density of animal life in the 
poem. For this point Bachelard offers a 
statistical proof. Using as his text the Ed- 
mond Jaloux edition of 247 pages, Bach- 
elard counted the names of 185 different 
animals, most of which are mentioned 
more than once, often several times on 
each page. Not counting the repetitions 
on each page Bachelard found 435 refer- 
ences to animal life. Now that is rather 
impressive. 

A: It would be except that André Mal- 
raux, comparing the 1868 text Maldoror 
with that of 1874, showed that this “in- 
credible density of animal life” was not 
present in the earlier version. Bachelard 
could scarcely argue that Lautréamont’s 
animal complex or complex of aggression 
only began to operate when he was cor- 
recting his poem. . . . Malraux showed 
that Lautréamont’s masterpiece was at 
first more conventional in effect and not 
unlike Byron’s Manfred; but then, as 
Malraux put it, “he hit on a technique 
which gave his work its originality; he 
replaced all the abstractions with the 
names of objects, or, preferably, animals, 
logically unrelated to the poem.” In the 
second version, the name of his friend 
Dazet, who was supposed to represent 
the spirit of goodness, had been replaced 
by “octopus with the silken stare,” and 
“the mite that brings the mange” as well 
as by a number of animals and objects 
which I cannot at the moment remember. 
But you will find Malraux’s discussion of 
this point in the appendix to Lautréa- 
mont’s Oeuvres complétes, the edition 
with the fine introduction by André Bre- 
ton. . . By the way, Bachelard, who cer- 
tainly knows all the literature on Maldo- 
ror, must have had something to say 
about this. ... 

B: Not in the article I read. However 
the article was part of a book on Lautréa- 
mont which unfortunately is still unob- 
tainable in New York. .. . 

A: In that case until Bachelard’s book 
arrives from France, we will not say his 
theory is false but that it is inacceptable. 

B: And I thought I was finished with 
Maldoror! 

A: Of course I haven’t read Bache- 
lard’s piece; everything would depend on 


the precise claims he makes for his hypo- 
thesis. But the formulation you gave it— 

B: Was quite accurate. 

A: Well, then. . . . But don’t be so 
downcast. You really don’t want Lautréa- 
mont destroyed, what you want is to see 
him in a definite perspective, historically, 
and not as the sole determining force in 
poetry. Now there I can’t help you... . 
But I have a friend, C, who no doubt 
can. Whereas I try not to have false ideas, 
he tries to have valuable ones. I seldom 
see him. He warms me a bit and I chill 
him as much. .. . The fact is we make 
each other mediocre. . . . But I will give 
you his address and arrange for him to 


see you. 
B: What am I to do? 
FA See: 
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C: You are a capital discovery. I must 
remember to thank A for sending you 
stO-see mie: 

B: Just what is it about me that pleases 
you? 

C: Why, your enthusiasm for Lautréa- 
mont, of course. 

B: Which I hoped you would cure 
me of. 

C: But it is your enthusiasm for Lau- 
tréamont which enables me to criticize him 
properly. 

B: I confess I don’t see the connection. 

C’: Let me explain. There are, roughly 
speaking, two ways of approaching works 
of art. The first, which I shall call idealist, 
directs one to find in the work and its 
creator only what is discoverable by ad- 
miration. You project back into the work 
the sentiment of freedom it produced in 
you, and in this way become especially 
alert to those effects in which the free- 
dom and consciousness of, the artist were 
determinative. The materialist approach 
is just the reverse. Instead of starting from 
the aesthetic qualities of the work, you 
look for the social aims of which they are 
the sublimation, noting to what extent the 
freedom and consciousness of the artist 
were not decisive. You isolate all the re- 
spects in which the work was imposed on 
by other factors, class, complexes, etc... . 
The idealist method helps you to see the 
work as homeless— 

B: I always thought Lautréamont’s 
poem somehow homeless, like the square 
20 cae 

C: The materialist method lays bare 
the work’s antecedents, connections, afh- 
liations. Turning to the creator, the first 
approach shows him in relation to history 
as a victor, the second, as a victim. 

B: The materialist method, pointing up 
what was unintended in works of the 
highest consciousness and freedom, would 
seem to be essentially ironical. 

C: It is a method professors should be 
forbidden to use. A suave intellectual cour- 
tesy—a quality rare in academicians—is 
indispensable if one is to employ it fruit- 
fully. And there is another difficulty. The 
value of the method also depends to a 
great extend on the sensibility of the one 
who ts to be instructed by it. An enthu- 
siast is needed, one who knows how to 


admire, for the reversals in which ma- 
terialist criticism specializes to take effect. 
. . . What is now to occur is made pos- 
sible by your admiration for Lautréamont 
as much as by any capacities that I may 
possess. You came looking for me. But, 
what is equally to the point, I have been 
looking for you. 

B: Now that you have defined our 
roles won’t you proceed? 

C: What we want is to see the formid- 
able Lautréamont not as a creator but 
as someone created along with his master- 
piece, as someone augmented and dimin- 
ished by all sorts of chances on which he 
did not speculate. However, we have very 
few facts to work with. We know almost 
nothing of Lautrémont’s life or character. 
He was born Isidore Ducasse, the son of 
a minor official of the French consulate 
in Montevideo, Uruguay, was sent to 
France by his father to study at the Ly- 
cées of Tarbes and Pau, got to Paris, 
wrote Maldoror and Poésies (which was 
to be the preface to a second poetical 
work), and died in 1870 at the age of 
twenty-four, not even leaving us a photo- 
graph. 

B: Accident has collaborated as in no 
other instance with the poet’s feeling for 
his mystery, leaving the materialist method 
you propose to use against him little 
matter with which to operate. . 

C’: Fortunately, we know the period 
and its characteristic stresses, and we 
know from one of Lautréamont’s letters 
the literature on which he fed, the writers 
he wanted to surpass: Mieckiewickz, Mil- 
ton, Byron, Southey, de Musset, Baude- 
laire. . But most revealing of all is 
Lautréamont’s hero Maldoror, in whom 
the poet expressed all his values, those he 
hoped to impose on us, and those, as we 
shall see, which were imposed on him. Let 
us look at Maldoror and observe the ma- 
ny contradictions in this contradictor of 
laws human and divine. I shall deal first 
with his attitude towards God, which has 
so impressed you. His hostility to God 
does indeed appear to be absolute, but 
he is equally hostile to other men and’ he 
is unaware of the untenability of this 
position. In fact we observe that he is not 
disinclined to possessing, or being possessed 
by (the two seem to go together), mys- 
terious powers, or to aping those traits of 
the Deity which he affects to hate most: 
arbitrary malice and ungovernable rage. 
He even presents himself with a halo of 
horror to match his Opponent’s. I refer 
to his claim to have been scalped. The 
truth is he imitates God as shamelessly as 
the American plainsmen imitated the red- 
skins they were trying to exterminate. 
Very well, the plainsmen were pioneers. 
But Maldoror is not interested in being a 
pioneer... 

Lautréamont, I should say, was not 
hostile to supernaturalism, but only to 
God’s monopoly of it (a monopoly Mal- 
doror often seems to want for himself), 
and, for all his intransigeance, did not 
rise above the point of view of the indivi- 
dual in civil society, opposing the existing 
distribution of the mysterious, not striv- 
ing to bring mystery as such under human 
control. For such an effort the fraternal aid 
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of other men would be required. But Lau- 
tréamont, as we glimpse him behind his 
superman Maldoror, was interested in 
greatness, not in fraternity, and had the 
typical nineteenth century conception of 
greatness as something necessitating a re- 
pudiation of the common feeling world of 
men, as something demonic, destructive, 
evil. Lautréamont thought himself a des- 
troyer of idyllic relations and did not see 
that the staid respectable bourgeoisie had 
been destroying idyllic relations for almost 
a century... 

Lautréamont came to Paris shortly be- 
fore the Third Empire was shattered by 
the Commune. Well, it was under the Em- 
pire that Baron Haussmann, acting on the 
orders of Napoleon III, undertook the 
modernization of Paris; in a few years the 
city underwent more changes than during 
the previous fifteen centuries. Haussmann 
did not hesitate to disfigure or destroy 
whole sections of the city, undisturbed by 
their beauty or importance to Parisian 
sentiment. “It was the end of the old 
Paris, the quarter of uprisings and _ bar- 
ricades,” he boasted in his memoirs. In 
his attitude towards the city there was no 
lack of sadism. Baudelaire, the “radical 
aristocrat,’ mourned: 

Le vieux Paris n’est plus; la forme d’une ville 
Change plus vite, hélas! que le coeur d’un 
mortel. 

In Haussmann’s dissection of the city 
there must have been liaisons of ob- 
jects stranger and more wounding to sen- 
sibility than those in Lautréamont’s poem 
which have become so famous . . . But to 
return to Maldoror. He is above sleep or 
laughter, which last seems to him to be 
morally low, but he is not above trying 
to make an impression. He wants to make 
a bad impression, true, but this scarcely 
improves matters. In his most horrible 
actions we cannot but see the talented 
reader of Byron and Baudelaire; this pos- 
turing is sometimes redeemed by a kind 
of gasping humor, as when he says: “I 
am the son of a man and a woman, from 
what they tell me. This astounds me. I 
had thought to be something more!” But 
then he goes on: “For my part, if it had 
been left to me, I would much rather 
have been the son of a female shark, 
whose hunger is the friend of the tempest; 
and of .a tiger, whose cruelty is acknow- 
ledged: I would be less evil.” This trying 
to impress as bad is of course in the tradi- 
tion of moral bohemianism, it suggests not 
the cosmos but the café . . . Which brings 
me to another point. Maldoror, whose 
name has the ring of occult metal, has no 
economic function in society, not even 
that of a wastrel. He has desire, desire, 
as he tells us, for the infinite. But every 
man, as Hamlet remarks, has business 
and desire, in other words the ego is 
bound up not only with feeling but with 
the performance of a specific economic 
role. This is evident also in the image with 
which Othello gives value to his despair: 
“Othello’s occupation’s gone!” Maldoror, 
who has no business or occupation, can- 
not give this type of value to any of his 
emotions. His egotism, to use Hegel’s ex- 
cellent phrase, is without an “I”. Often 
when he says “I” we feel there is some 
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misunderstanding. For Maldoror’s ego 
is as informal, as lacking in human re- 
sonance as the “I” of dreams... 

B: But if Maldoror has little ego or 
sociality, he has all the monstrous richness 
of natural life, he has animal organs and 
the power to effect biological metamor- 
phosis; thus he has a “criterion of ex- 
tremely fortifying consolation.” Instead of 
criticizing his defects as a social being why 
not consider his incomparable attributes 
as an animal? 

C: His “animal attributes” symbolize 
his social inferiority, the isolated wretched- 
ness in which life can only be, to quote 
the celebrated formula of Hobbes, “nasty, 
brutish and short.” After all, Maldoror’s 
metamorphoses are purely rhetorical, the 
animal organs he assumes are the con- 
demnatory words, the insults of the human 
group—from which he is alienated—taken 
for parts of his own body. I would point 
out that when an individual is alone and 
without associates the group transforms 
him rhetorically into some kind of animal. 
We say of an individual who keeps to 
himself that he is a “lone wolf.” Political 
or racial minorities cast out of larger col- 
lectivities have in recent times been verbal- 
ly “changed” into all sorts of insects and 
animals. The important thing to note in 
this connection is that the magical confer- 
ment of animal characteristics proceeds 
from, and is controlled by, those who are 
most convinced, often erroneously, that 
they are men. The one on whom animal 
traits are conferred is sometimes being pre- 
pared for sacrifice or death. We see this 
very clearly in Franz Kafka’s story The 
Metamorphosis, the theme of which is the 
exclusion of the son from the family 
group. Gregor Samsa, a young salesman, 
is transformed into an enormous vermin; 
this transformation gives Gregor’s father 
the strength needed to mortally wound 
his son, and it justifies the segregation of 
the dying Gregor by the rest of his family. 
What Kafka does here is to treat the for- 
mal cause of exclusion—the young man’s 
transformation in the rhetoric of the 
members of his family, which he himself 
accepts—as if it were the efficient cause. 
But what I want to emphasize is that his 
metamorphosis endows not Gregor, but 
the family, with strength . . . 

B: But Lautréamont’s treatment of met- 
amorphosis is just the reverse of Kafka’s, 
as Gaston Bachelard, in a brilliant ar- 
ticle—the main thesis of which I do not 
accept—has shown. Metamorphosis in 
Kafka’s stories, Bachelard says, is always 
associated with a lessening, in Lautréa- 
mont’s poem with a heightening, of vital 
functions . 

C’: An interesting apercu . . . I might 
remark, in passing, the fact that these 
writers, dominated by a sense of alienation, 
were both fascinated by the magic of met- 
amorphosis which I still insist is the rhet- 
orical magic of the group. But the distinc- 
tion Bachelard makes is incontestable. 
Lautréamont, in his hero Maldoror, pre- 
tends that social weakness means _biol- 
ogical strength; the animal masks fabu- 
lated by the human group—not without 
the aid of his own guilty consciousness— 
Maldoror wears with exultation. 


B: Is not this the secret of his charm? 

C: There is no denying his intensity of 
instinctual feeling. He has the peculiar 
attractiveness of acts we perform for 
reasons we do not know and do not want 
to know . . . Lautréamont, following in 
the path of the romantics who had dis- 
sociated the passions from reason, went 
still further, dissociating the instincts from 
the passions. And he discovered a new 
poetic tone, the music of the obsessional 


act and compulsive phrase which require 


no logical content or profound meaning 
to appear inevitable, but affect us without 
rhyme or reason. Some of the surrealists 
have made a dogma of this discovery. But 
the mere absence of formal structure does 
not insure the presence in a poem of those 
arbitrary tones, which, incommunicative 
for the mind and heart, yet seem to speak, 
and with the utmost urgency. These tones 
abound in Lautréamont’s poem and have 
made its fortune. 

B: I did not expect you to concede 
Lautréamont anything. 

C: You are not disappointed, are you? 
After all, we have seen the limits of his 
radicalism, we have seen the bourgeois in 
him and the bohemian. We have arrived 
at the notion that his poetry owes every- 
thing to one effect, being the expression 
of a part of a man, the part submerged 
below the ego, choked with the nonsense 
of the body, just this side of the inar- 
ticulate. 

B: But a part of man so charming, 
seductive beyond imagination! 

C: We have taken Lautréamont from 
lordship over the infinity of poetry and 
found the domain where he is really king. 

B: I would give anything for his bad 
dreams! 
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